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(L’ Homme qui Rit.) ; 
A ROMANCE OF ENGLISH HISTORY: BY VICTOR HUGO. 
! CHAPTER VII. 


THE CHARGE CONFIDED TO THE RAGING SEA, 


HE captain, at the helm, burst out laughing,— 

** A bell, that’s good. We are on the larboard tack. 
What does the bell prove? Why, that we have land to 
starboard.” 

The firm and measured voice of the doctor replied,— 

‘You have not land to starboard.” 

** But we have,” shouted the captain. 

“No!” 

“ But that bell comes from the land.” 

“ That bell,” said the doctor, ‘“‘ comes from the sea.” 

A shudder passed over these daring men. The haggard faces of 
the two women appeared above the hatchway like two hobgoblins 
conjured up. The doctor took a step forward dividing his tall form 
é from the mast. From the depth of the night’s darkness came the 
tinkling of the bell. 

The doctor resumed,— 

“ There is in the centre of the sea, half way between Portland and 
the Channel Islands, a buoy, placed there as a caution ; that buoy is 
moored by chains to the shoal and floats on the top of the water. 


On the buoy is fixed an iron trestle, and across the trestle a bell is 
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hung. In bad weather heavy seas toss the buoy, and the bell rings. 
That is the bell you hear.” 

The doctor paused to let an extra-violent gust of wind pass 
over, waited until the sound of the bell re-asserted itself, and then 
went on,— 

** To hear that bell in a storm when the nor’-wester is blowing is to 
be lost. Wherefore? For this reason; if you hear the bell it is 
because the wind brings it to you. But the wind is nor’-westerly and 
the breakers of Aurigny lie east. You hear the bell only because 
you are between the buoy and the breakers. It is on those breakers 
the wind is driving you. You are on the wrong side of the buoy. If 
you were on the right side, you would be out at sea on a safe course, 
and you would not hear the bell. The wind would not convey the 
sound to you. You would pass close to the buoy without knowing 
it. Weare out of our course. That bell is shipwreck sounding the 
tocsin. Now, look out!” 

As the doctor spoke, the bell, soothed by a lull of the storm, rang 
slowly stroke by stroke, and its intermittent tinkling seemed to testify 
to the truth of the old man’s words, It was as the knell of the 
abyss. 

All listened breathless. Now to the voice. Now to the bell. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE COLOSSAL SAVAGE, THE STORM, 


In the meantime the captain had caught up his speaking trumpet. 

“Strike every sail, my lads, let go the sheets, man the down-hauls, 
lower ties and brails. Let us steer to the west, let us regain the 
high sea ; head for the buoy, steer for the bell, there’s an offing down 
there. We've yet a chance.” 

“ Try,” said the doctor. 

Let us remark here by the way that this ringing buoy, a kind of 
bell-tower on the deep, was removed in 1802. There are yet alive 
very old mariners who remember hearing it. It forewarned, but 
rather too late. 

The orders of the captain were obeyed. The Languedocian was 
as useful as another sailor. All bore a hand. Not satisfied with 
brailing up, they furled the sails; they lashed the earrings; they 
secured the clew-lines, bunt-lines, and leech-lines ; they clapped pre- 
venter shrouds on the block straps, to serve as back-stays; they 
fished the mast ; they battened down the ports and bull’s eyes, which 
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is a method of walling up a ship. These evolutions, though executed 
in a lubberly fashion, were nevertheless effective. The hooker was 
stripped to bare poles. But, in proportion, as the vessel, stowing 
every stitch of canvas, became more helpless, the havoc of both 
winds and waves increased. ‘The seas ran mountains high. The 
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hurricane, like an executioner hurrying to his victim, began to dis- 
member the craft. There came in the twinkling of an eye a dreadful 
crash: the top-sails were blown from the bolt-ropes, the chess-trees 
were riven asunder, the deck was swept clear, the shrouds were 
carried away, the mast went by the board, all the lumber of the 
wreck was flying in shivers. The main shrouds gave out although 
they were turned in, and stoppered to four fathoms. 

The magnetic currents common to snow-storms hastened the de- 
struction of the rigging. It broke as much from the effect of vapour, 
as from the violence of the wind. Some of the chain gear, fouled 
in the blocks, ceased to work. - Forward the bows, aft the quarters, 
quivered under the terrific shocks. One wave washed overboard the 
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compass and its binnacle. A second carried away the boat, which, 
like a box slung under a carriage, had been, in accordance with the 
quaint Asturian custom, lashed to the bowsprit. A third breaker 
wrenched off the spritsail yard. A fourth swept away the figure- 
head and bowsprit light. The rudder only was left. 

To replace the ship’s bow lantern they set fire to, and suspended 
from the stem, a large block of wood covered with oakum and tar. 

The mast, broken in two, all bristling with quivering splinters, 
ropes, blocks and yards cumbered the deck. In falling it had stove 
in a plank of the starboard gunwale. The captain, still firm at the 
helm, shouted,— 

“ While we can steer, we have yet a chance. The provisions are 
safe. Axes, axes! Overboard with the mast! Clear the decks.” 

Both crew and passengers worked with the excitement of despair. 
Some few strokes of the hatchets, and it was done. They pushed 
the mast over the side. The deck was cleared. 

“‘ Now,” continued the captain, ‘take a rope’s end and lash me to 
the helm.” To the tiller they bound him. 

While they were fastening him he laughed, and shouted,— 

“ Bellow, old hurdy-gurdy, bellow! I’ve seen your equal off Cape 
Machichaco.” 

And when secured, he clutched the helm with that strange hilarity 
which danger awakens. 

“ All well, my lads. Long live our Lady of Buglose; let us steer 
to the west.” 

An enormous wave came down abeam, and fell on the vessel’s 
quarter. There is always in storms a tiger-like wave, a billow fierce 
and decisive, which, attaining a certain height creeps horizontally 
over the surface of the waters for a time, then rises, roars, rages, and 
falling on the distressed vessel, tears it limb from limb. A cloud of 
foam covered the entire poop of the Matutina. There was heard, 
above the confusion of darkness and waters, a crash. When the 
spray cleared off, when the stern again rose in view there was no 
captain and no helm. Both had been swept away. 

The helm and the man they had but just secured to it had passed 
with the wave into the hissing turmoil of the hurricane. 

The chief of the band gazing intently into the darkness shouted,— 

“ Te burlas de nosotros?” * 

To this defiant exclamation there followed another cry. 

“Let go the anchor. Save the captain.” 





* Dost thou laugh at us ? 
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They rushed to the capstan and let go the anchor. 

Hookers carry but one. In this case the anchor reached the 
ground, but only to be lost. The bottom was of the hardest rock. 
The billows were raging with resistless force. The cable snapped 
like a thread. 

The anchor lay at the bottom of the sea. At the cutwater there 
remained but the cable end protruding from the hawse-hole. 

From this moment the hooker became a wreck. The Matutina 
was irrevocably disabled. ‘This vessel, just before in full sail, and 
almost formidable from her speed, was now helpless. All her evolu- 
tions were uncertain and executed at random. She yielded passively 
and like a log to the capricious fury of the waves. That in a few 
minutes there should be in place of an eagle a useless cripple, such 
a transformation is to be witnessed only at sea. 

The howling of the wind became more and more frightful. 

A hurricane has terrible lungs; it makes unceasingly mournful 
additions to darkness, which cannot be intensified. The bell on the 
sea rang despairingly, as if agitated by a malignant hand. 

The Matutina drifted like a cork at the mercy of the waves. She 
sailed no longer—she merely floated. Every moment she seemed 
about to turn over on her back, like a dead fish. The good condi- 
tion, and perfectly water-tight state of the hull, alone saved her from 
this disaster. Below the water-line not a plank had started. There 
was not a cranny, chink, nor crack ; and she had not made a single 
drop of water in the hold. This was lucky, as the pump, being out 
of order, was useless. 

The hooker pitched and rolled frightfully in the seething billows. 
The vessel had throes as of sickness, and seemed to be trying to 
belch forth the unhappy crew. 

Helpless they clung to the standing rigging, to the transoms, to the 
shank painters, to the gaskets, to the broken planks, the protruding 
nails of which tore their hands, to the warped riders, and to all the 
rugged projections of the stumps of the masts. From time to time 
they listened. The noise of the bell came over the waters fainter 
and fainter; one would have thought that it also was in distress. 
Its ringing was no more than an intermittent rattle. Then this rattle 
died away. Where were they? At what distance from the buoy? 
The sound of the bell had frightened them—its silence terrified them. 
The north-wester drove them forward in, perhaps, a fatal course. 
They felt themselves wafted on by maddened and ever-recurring 
gusts of wind. The wreck sped forward in the darkness. There is 
nothing more fearful than being hurried forward blindfold. They felt 
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the abyss before them, over them, under them, It was no longer a 
run, it was a rush, 

Suddenly, through the appalling density of the snow-storm, there 
loomed a red light. 

“ A lighthouse !” cried the crew, 


CHAPTER IX, 
THE CASKETS, 


Ir was, indeed, the Caskets light. 

A lighthouse of the nineteenth century is a high cylinder of 
masonry, surmounted by scientifically constructed machinery for 
throwing light. The Caskets lighthouse in particular is a triple white 
tower, bearing three light-rooms. These three chambers revolve 
on clock-work wheels, with such precision that the man on watch, 
who sees them from sea, can invariably take ten steps during their 
irradiation, and twenty-five during their eclipse. Everything is based 
on the focal plan, and on the rotation of the octagon drum, formed of 
eight wide simple lenses, in range, having above and below two 
series of dioptric rings; an algebraic gear, guaranteed secure from 
the effects of the beating of winds and waves by glass, a millimetre 
thick, but sometimes broken by the sea-eagles, who dash themselves 
like great moths against these gigantic lanterns. The building which 
encloses, which sustains this mechanism, and in which it is set, is 
also mathematically constructed. Everything about it is plain, exact, 
bare, precise, correct. A lighthouse is a mathematical figure. 

In the seventeenth century a lighthouse was a sort of plume of the 
land on the seashore. The architecture of a lighthouse tower was 
magnificent and extravagant. It was covered with balconies, balus- 
ters, lodges, alcoves, weathercocks. Nothing but masks, statues, 
foliage, volutes, reliefs, figures large and small, medallions with in- 
scriptions. Pax in bello, said the Eddystone lighthouse. We may as 
well observe, by the. way, that this declaration of peace did not 
always disarm the ocean, Winstanley repeated it on a lighthouse 
which he constructed at his own expense, in a wild spot near Ply- 
mouth. ‘The tower being finished, he shut himself up in it to have 
it tried by the tempest. The storm came and carried off the light- 
house, and Winstanley in it. Such excess of adornment gave too 
great a hold to the hurricane; as generals, overdressed with gold 
lace, or too brilliantly equipped in a battle, draw the enemy’s fire. 
Besides whimsical designs in stone, they were loaded with whim- 
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sical designs in iron, copper, wood. The iron-work was in relief, the 
wood-work stood out. On the sides of the lighthouse there jutted 
out, clinging to the walls among the arabesques, engines of every de- 
scription, useful and useless: windlasses, tackles, pulleys, counter- 
poises, ladders, cranes, grapnels. On the pinnacle around the light, 
delicately-wrought iron-work held great iron chandeliers, where were 
placed pieces of rope steeped in resin ; wicks which burned doggedly, 
and which no wind extinguished ; and from top to bottom the tower 
was covered by a complication of sea standards, banderoles, banners, 
flags, pennons, colours which rose from staff to staff, from story to 
story, a medley of all colours, all shapes, all heraldic devices, all 
signals, all confusion, up to the light chamber, making, in the storm, 
a gay riot of tatters about the blaze. That insolent light on the 
brink of the abyss showed like a defiance, and inspired shipwrecked 
men with a spirit of daring. But the Caskets light was not after this 
fashion. 

It was, at that period, merely an old barbarous lighthouse, such 
as Henry I. had built after the loss of the White Ship—a flaming 
pile of wood, under an iron trellis, a brasier behind a railing, a head 
of hair flaming in the wind. 

The only improvement made in this lighthouse, since the twelfth 
century, was a pair of forge-bellows worked by an indented pendulum 
and a stone weight, which had been added to the light chamber in 
1610. 

The fate of the sea-birds who chanced to fly against these old 
lighthouses was more tragic than those of our days, The birds 
dashed against them, attracted by the light, and fell into the brasier, 
where they could be seen struggling like black spirits in a hell, and 
at times they would fall back again from out the railings red hot 
upon the rock, smoking, lame, blind, like half-burnt flies out of a 
lamp. 

To a full-rigged ship in good trim, answering readily to the 
pilot’s handling, the Caskets light is useful ; it cries—Look out. It 
warns her of the shoal—to a disabled ship it is simply terrible. 
The hull, paralysed and inert, without resistance, without defence 
against the impulse of the wind, or the mad heaving of the waves, a 
fish without fins, a bird without wings, can but go where the wind 
wills. The lighthouse shows the end—points out the spot where it is 
doomed to disappear—throws light on the interment, It is the 
torch of the sepulchre. 

To light up the inexorable chasm—to warn against the inevitable 
—there is no greater tragic mockery! 
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CHAPTER X. 
FACE TO FACE WITH THE ROCK. 


THE wretches in distress on board the Matutina understood at 
once the mysterious derision which mocked their shipwreck. The 
appearance of the lighthouse raised their spirits at first, then over- 
whelmed them. Nothing could be done, nothing attempted. What has 
been said of kings, we may say of the waves—we are their people, 
we are their prey, All that they rave must be borne. The nor’-wester 
was driving the hooker on to the Caskets. They were nearing them; 
no evasion was possible. They drifted rapidly towards the reef; they 
felt that they were getting into shallow waters ; the lead, if they could 
have thrown it to any purpose, would not have shown more than 
three or four fathoms. The shipwrecked people heard the dull 
sound of the waves being sucked within the submarine caves of the 
steep rock. | They made out, under the lighthouse, like a dark cutting 
between two plates of granite, the narrow passage of the ugly, 
wild-looking little harbour, supposed to be full of the skeletons of 
men and carcasses of ships. It looked like the mouth of a cavern 
rather than the entrance of a port. They could hear the crackling 
of the pile on high within the iron grating. A ghastly purple illu- 
minated the storm, the collision of the rain and hail disturbed the 
mist. The black cloud and the red flame fought, serpent against 
serpent ; live ashes, reft by the wind, flew from the fire, and these 
sudden assaults of sparks seemed to drive the snow-flakes before 
them. The breakers, blurred at first in outline, now stood out in 
bold relief, a medley of rocks with peaks, crests, and vertebre. 
The angles were formed by strongly marked red lines, and the 
inclined planes, in blood-like streams of light. As they neared it, 
the outline of the reefs increased and rose—sinister. 

One of the women, the Irishwoman, told her beads wildly. 

In place of the skipper, who was the pilot, remained the chief, 
who was the captain. The Basques all know the mountain and the 
sea. They are boldest on a precipice and inventive in catastrophes. 

They neared the cliff. They were about to strike. 

Suddenly they were so close to the great north rock of the 
Caskets, that it shut out the lighthouse from them. They. saw 
nothing but the rock,.and the red light behind it, The huge rock 
looming in the mist, seemed like a gigantic black woman with a hood 
of fire. 


That ill-famed rock is called the Biblet. It faces on the north 
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side the reef, which on the south is faced by another ridge, L’Etacq- 
aux-guilmets. The chief looked at the Biblet, and shouted,— 

“A man with a will to take a rope to the rock. Who can swim?” 

No answer. 

No one on board knew how to swim, not even the sailors.. An 
ignorance not uncommon among sea-faring people. 

A beam nearly free of its lashings was swinging loose. The chief 
clasped it with both hands, crying, “ Help me.” 

They unlashed the beam. They had now at their disposal the 
very thing they wanted. From the defensive, they assumed the 
offensive. 

It was a longish beam of heart of oak, sound and strong, useful 
either as a support or as an engine of attack, a lever for a burthen, a 
ram against a tower. 

“ Ready!” shouted the chief. 

All six getting foothold on the stump of the mast, threw their 
weight on the spar projecting over the side, straight as a lance 
towards a projection of the cliff. 

It was a dangerous manceuvre. To fend off from a mountain 
is audacious. The six men might easily have been thrown into the 
water by the shock. 

There are varieties in the contests of storms. After the hurricane 
the shoal, after the wind the rock. First the intangible, then the 
immoveable, has to be encountered. 

Some minutes passed, such minutes as whiten men’s hair. 

The rock and the vessel were about to come in collision. The 
rock, like one condemned, awaited the blow. 

A resistless wave rushed in ; it ended the respite. It caught the 
vessel underneath, raised it, and swayed it for an instant as the sling 
swings its projectile. 

“Steady !” cried the chief, “ it is only a rock, and we are men.” 

The beam was couched, the six men were one with it, its sharp 
bolts tore their arm pits, but they did not feel them. 

The wave dashed the hooker against the rock. 

Then came the shock. 

It came under the shapeless cloud of foam which always hides such 
catastrophes. 

When this cloud fell back into the sea, when the waves rolled 
back from the rock, the six men were tossing about the deck, but 
the Matutina was floating alongside the rock,—clear of it. 

The beam had stood and turned the vessel; the sea was run- 
ning so fast, that in a few seconds she had left the Caskets behind. 
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Such things sometimes occur. It was a straight stroke of the 
bowsprit that saved Wood of Largo at the mouth of the Tay. 
In the wild neighbourhood of Cape Winterton, and under the com- 
mand of Captain Hamilton, it was like the appliance of such 
a lever against the dangerous rock, Branodu-um, that saved the 
Royal Mary from shipwreck, although she was but a Scotch built 
frigate. The force of the waves can be so abruptly discomposed, 
that changes of direction can be easily managed, or at least are 
possible even in the most violent collisions. There is a brute in the 
tempest. The hurricane is a bull, and can be turned. 

The whole secret of avoiding shipwreck, is to try and pass from 
the secant to the tangent. 

Such was the service rendered by the beam to the vessel. It had 
done the work of an oar, had taken the place of a rudder. But the 
manceuvre once performed could not be repeated. The beam was 
overboard ; the shock of the collision had wrenched it out of the 
men’s hands, and it was lost in the waves. To loosen out another 
beam would have been to dislocate the hull. 

The hurricane carried off the Matutina, Presently the Caskets 
showed as a harmless encumbrance on the horizon. Nothing looks 
more out of countenance than a reef of rocks on such an occasion, 

There are in nature in its obscure aspects, where the visible blends 
with the invisible, certain motionless, surly profiles, which seem to 
express that a prey has escaped. 

Thus glowered the Caskets while the Matutina fled. 

The lighthouse paled in distance, faded, and disappeared. 

There was something mournful in its extinction. Layers of mist 
sank down upon the now uncertain light. Its rays died in the waste 
of waters, the flame floated, struggled, sank, and lost its form. It 
might have been a drowning creature. The brasier dwindled to the 
snuff of a candle, then nothing more but a weak, uncertain flutter. 
Around it spread a circle of extravasated glimmer; it was like the 
quenching of light in the bottomless pit of night. 

The bell which had threatened was dumb. The lighthouse which 
had threatened had melted away. And yet it was more awful now 
that they had ceased to threaten. One was a voice, the other a torch, 
There was something human about them. 

They were gone, and naught remained but the abyss. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


FACE TO FACE WITH NIGHT, 


AGAIN was the hooker running with the shadow into immeasur- 
able darkness. 

The Matutina, escaped from the Caskets, sank and rose. from 
billow to billow, A respite, but in chaos, 

Driven by the wind, tossed by all the thousand motions of the 
wave, she reflected every mad oscillation of the sea. She scarcely 
pitched at all, a terrible symptom of a ship’s distress. Wrecks merely 
roll, Pitching is a convulsion of strife. The helm alone can turn a 
vessel to the wind. 

In storms, and more especially when combined with snow, sea and 
night end by melting into amalgamation, resolving into nothing but 
smoke, Mists, whirlwinds, gales, motion in all directions, no basis, 
no shelter, no stop. Constant recommencement, one gulf succeed- 
ing another. No horizon visible! Intense blackness for background ! 
Through all these the hooker drifted. 

To have got free of the Caskets, to have eluded the rock, was a 
victory for the shipwrecked men ; but it was a victory which left them 
in stupor. They had raised no cheers; at sea such an imprudence 
is not repeated twice. To throw down a challenge where they could 
not cast the lead would have been too serious a jest. 

The rock repulsed was an impossibility achieved. They were petri- 
fied by it. By degrees, however, they began to hope again. Such 
are the insubmergable mirages of the soul! There is no distress so 
complete but that even in the most critical moments the inexplicable 
rise of hope is felt. These wretches were ready to acknowledge to 
themselves that they were saved. Hope flickered within them. 

But suddenly a formidable appearance rose before them in the 
darkness, , 

On the port bow arose, standing stark, cut out on the background 
of mist, a tall, opaque mass, vertical, right-angled, a tower of the 
abyss. They watched it open-mouthed. 

The storm was driving them towards it. 

They knew not what it was. It was the Ortach rock, 
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CHAPTER XII. 
ORTACH. 


THE rock reappeared. After the Caskets comes Ortach. The 
storm is no artist; brutal and all-powerful, it never varies its appli- 
ances. The darkness is inexhaustible. Its snares and perfidies never 
come to an end. As for man, he soon comes to the bottom of his 
resources. Man expends his strength, the abyss never. 

The shipwrecked men turned towards the chief, their hope. He 
could only shrug his shoulders. Dismal contempt of helplessness. 

A pavement in the midst of the ocean, such is the Ortach rock. 
The Ortach, one solid piece, rises up in a straight line to eighty feet 
high above the angry beating of the waves. 

Waves and ships break against it. An immoveable cube, it plunges 
its rectilinear planés apeak into the numberless’serpentine curves of 
the sea. 

At night it stands an enormous block resting on the folds of a huge 
black sheet. In time of storm it awaits the stroke of the axe, which 
is the thunder-clap. 

But there is never a thunder-clap during the snow-storm. True, 
the ship has a bandage round her eyes. Darkness is knotted about 
her. She is like one prepared to be led to the scaffold. As for the 
thunder-bolt, which makes quick ending, it is not to be hoped for. 

The Matutina, nothing better than a log upon the waters, drifted 
towards this rock, as she had drifted towards the other. The wretches 
on board, who had for a moment believed themselves saved, relapsed 
into their agony. The destruction they had left behind faced them 
again. The reef reappeared from the bottom of the sea. Nothing 
had been gained. 

The Caskets are a figuring iron® with a thousand compartments. 
The Ortach is a wall. To be wrecked on the Caskets is to be cut 
into ribbons; to strike on the Ortach is to be crushed into 
powder. 

Nevertheless, there was one chance. 

On a straight frontage, such as that of the Ortach, neither the wave 
nor the cannon ball can ricochet. The operation is simple.; first 
the flux, then the reflux ; a wave advances, a billow returns. 

In such cases the question of life and death is balanced thus; if 
the wave carries the vessel on to the rock, she breaks on it, and is 





> Gaufrier, the iron with which a pattern is traced on stuff. 
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lost ; if the billow retires before the ship has touched, she is carried 
back, she is saved. 

It was a moment of great anxiety ; those on board saw through the 
gloom the great decisive wave bearing down on them. How far was 
it going to drag them? If the wave broke upon the ship, they were 
carried on the rock and dashed to pieces. If it passed under the 
ship.... 

The wave did pass under. 

They breathed again. 

But what of the recoil? What would the surf do with them? The 
surf carried them back. A few minutes later the Matutina was free 
of the breakers. The Ortach faded from their view as the Caskets 
had done. It was their second victory. For the second time the 
hooker had verged on destruction, and had drawn back in time. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


PORTENTOSUM MARE. 


MEANWHILE a thickening mist had descended on these drifting 
wretches. ‘They were ignorant of their whereabouts, they could 
scarcely see a cable’s length round. Despite a furious storm of 
hail which forced them to bend down their heads the women had 
obstinately refused to go below again. No one, however hopeless, 
but wishes, if shipwreck be inevitable, to meet it in the open air. 
When so near death, a ceiling above one’s head seems like the out- 
line of a coffin. 

They were now in a short and chopping sea. A turgid sea 
indicates its constraint. Even in a fog the entrance into a 
strait may be known by the boiling-like appearance of the waves. 
And thus it was, for without knowing it they were coasting Aurigny. 
Between the west of Ortach and the Caskets and the east of Aurigny 
the sea is hemmed in and cramped, and the uneasy position deter- 
mines locally the condition of storms. ‘The sea suffers like others, 
and when it suffers it is irritable. That channel is a thing to fear. 

The Matutina was in that channel. 

Imagine under the sea a tortoise shell as big as Hyde Park, or the 
Champs Elysées, of which every striature is a shallow, and every 
embossment a reef. Such is the western approach of Aurigny. The 
sea covers and conceals this shipwrecking apparatus. On that con- 
glomeration of subiarine breakers the cloven waves leap and foam— 
in calm weather, a chopping sea ; in storms, a chaos. 
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The shipwrecked men remarked this new complication without 
endeavouring to explain it to themselves. Suddenly they understood 
it. A pale vista broadened in the zenith. A wan tinge overspread 
the sea. The livid light revealed on the port side a long shoal 
stretching eastward, towards which the power of the rushing wind 
drove the vessel. The shoal was Aurigny. 

What was that shoal? They shuddered. They would have shud- 
dered even more had a voice answered them—Aurigny. 

No isle defends itself so well against man’s approach as does 
Aurigny. Below and above water it is protected by a savage guard, 
of which Ortach is the outpost. To the west, Burhou, Sauteriaux, 
Anfroque, Niangle, Fond du Croc, Les Jumelles, La Grosse, La 
Clanque, Les Eguillons, Le Vrac, La Fosse-Malitre; to the east, 
Sauquet, Hommeau Floreau, La Brinebetais, La Queslingue, Cro- 
quelihou, La Fourche, Le Saut, Noire Pute, Coupie, Orbue. These 
are hydra-monsters, of the species reef. 

One of these reefs is called Le But, the goal, as if to imply that 
every voyage ends there. 

This obstruction of rocks, simplified by night and sea, appeared to 
the shipwrecked men to wear the shape of a single dark band, a sort 
of black blot on the horizon. 

Shipwreck is the ideal of helplessness—to be near land, and un- 
able to reach it ; to float, yet not to be able to do so in any desired 
direction ; to rest the foot on what seems firm and is fragile; 
to be full of life, when o’ershadowed by death ; to be the prisoner 
of space; to be walled in between sky and ocean; to have the 
infinite overhead like a dungeon ; to be encompassed by the eluding 
elements of wind and waves; and to be seized, bound, paralysed ; 
such ruin stupifies and disquiets us. We imagine that in it we 
catch a glimpse of our inaccessible combatant, the opponent who is 
beyond:our reach. That which holds you fast is that which releases 
the birds and sets the fishes free. It appears nothing, and is every- 
thing. We hold our lease from the air, which is ruffled by our 
mouths. We are dependent on the water we cup in the hollow of our 
hands. Draw a glassfull from the storm, and it is but a medicine of 
bitterness—a mouthful is nausea, a waveful is extermination. The 
grain. of sand in the desert, the foam-flake on the sea, are fearful 
symptoms. Omnipotence takes no care to hide its atom, it changes 
weakness into strength, fills naught with all ; and it is with the infi- 
nitely little that the infinitely great crushes you. It is with its drops 
the ocean dissolves you. You feel you are a plaything. 

A plaything : what a ghastly epithet ! 
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The Matutina was a little above Aurigny, which was not an unfavour- 
able position ; but she was drifting towards its northern point, which 
was fatal. As a bent bow discharges its arrow, the nor’-wester was 
shooting the vessel towards the northern cape. Off that point, a 
little beyond the harbour of Corbelets, was that which the seamen 
of the Norman archipelago call a race. 

The. race is a furious kind of current. A wreath of funnels 
in the shallows produces in the waves a wreath of whirlpools. You 
escape one to fall into another. A ship, caught hold of by the 
race, winds round and round until some sharp rock cleaves her hull ; 
then the shattered vessel stops, her stern rises from the waves, the 
stem in the abyss completes the revolution, the stern sinks in, and 
all is sucked down. A circle of foam broadens and floats, and 
nothing more is seen on the surface of the waves but a few bubbles 
here and there rising from the smothered breathings below. 

The three most dangerous races in the whole Channel are close 
to the Girdler Sands, the one at Jersey between the Pignonnet and 
the Point of Noirmont, and the race of Aurigny. 

Had a local pilot been. on board the Matutina, he could have 
warned them of their fresh peril. In place of a pilot, they had their 
instinct. In situations of extreme danger men are endowed with 
second sight. High contortions of foam were flying along the coast 
in the frenzied raid of the wind. Many a bark has been swamped 
in that snare. Without knowing what awaited them, they ap- 
proached the spot with horror. 

How to double that cape? There were no means of doing so. 

Just as they had seen, first the Caskets, then Ortach rise before 
them, they now saw the point of Aurigny, all of steep rock. It was 
like a crop of giants, growing up one after another—a series of 
frightful duels. 

Charybdis and Scylla are but two; the Caskets, Ortach, and 
Aurigny are three. 

The phenomenon of the horizon being invaded by the rocks, was 
repeated in the grand monotony of the abyss. The battles of the 
ocean have the same sublime tautology as the combats of Homer. 

Each wave, as they neared it, added twenty cubits to the cape, 
awfully magnified by the mist; the fast decreasing distance seemed 
more inevitable—they were touching the skirts of the race! The 
first fold which seized them would drag them away—another wave 
surmounting and all would be over. 

Suddenly the hooker was driven back, as by the blow of a Titan’s 
fist. ‘The wave reared up under the vessel and fell back, throwing 
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the waif in arrear in its mane of foam. The J/atutina, thus impelled, 
drifted away from Aurigny. 

She was again on the open sea. 

Whence had come the succour? From the wind. The breath of 
the storm had changed its direction. 

The wave had played with them, now it was the wind’s turn. 

They had saved themselves from the Caskets. Off Ortach it 
was the wave which had been their friend. Now it was the wind. 

The wind had suddenly veered from north to south. The sou’- 
wester had succeeded the nor’-wester. 

The current is the wind in the waters ; the wind is the current in 
the air. These two forces had just counteracted each other, and it 
had been the wind’s will to snatch its prey from the current. 

The sudden fantasies of ocean are uncertain. They are, perhaps, 
an embodiment of the perpetual; when at their mercy man must 
neither hope nor despair. They do and undo. The ocean amuses 
itself. Every shade of wild, untamed ferocity is phased in the vast- 
ness of that cunning sea, which Jean Bart used to call the “great 
brute.” It gives the gush of the claw, with soft intervals of velvet 
paws. Sometimes the storm hurries on a wreck, at others it works 
out the problem with care; it might almost be said that it caresses. 
The sea can afford to take its time; men in their agonies find this 
out. 

We must own that occasionally these lulls of the torture announce 
deliverance. Such cases are rare. However this may be, men in 
extreme peril are quick to believe in rescue; the slightest pause in 
storm’s threat is sufficient ; they tell themselves that they are out of 
danger. After believing themselves buried, they declare their resur- 
rection ; they feverishly embrace what they do not yet possess. It 
is clear that the bad luck must turn; they declare themselves satis- 
fied ; they are saved ; they cry quits with God. One should not be 
in so great a hurry to give receipts to the Unknown. 

The sou’-wester set in with a whirlwind. Shipwrecked men have 
never any but rough helpers. The Matutina was dragged rapidly out 
to sea by the remnant of her rigging—like a corpse trailed by the 
hair. It was like the enfranchisement granted by Tiberius, at the 
price of violation. The wind treated those whom it saved with 
brutality ; it rendered service with fury ; it was help without pity. 

The wreck was breaking up under the severity of its deliverers, 

Hailstones, big and hard enough to charge a blunderbuss, smote 
the vessel; at every rotation of the waves these hailstones rolled 
about the deck like marbles, 
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The hooker, whose deck was almost flush with the water, con 
tinually disappeared under the rolling masses of water and its sheets 
of spray. On board it each man was for himself. 

They clung on as best they could. After each sea had swept over 
them, it was with a sense of surprise they saw that all were still there. 
Several had their faces torn by splinters. 

Happily, despair has stout hands. In terror a child’s hand has 
the grasp of a giant. Agony creates a vice out of a woman’s palm. 
A girl in her fright could almost bury her rose-coloured fingers in a 
piece of iron. With hooked fingers they hung on somehow, as the 
waves dashed on and passed off them; but every wave brought 
them the fear of being swept away. 

Suddenly they were relieved. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
SUDDENLY THE PROBLEM WORKS SMOOTHLY. 


THE hurricane had just stopped short. There was no longer in 
the air sou’-wester or nor’-wester. The fierce clarions of space were 
mute. The whole of the waterspout had poured from the sky with- 
out any warning of diminution, as if it had slided perpendicularly 
into a gulf beneath. None knew what had become of it; flakes re- 
placed the hailstones, the snow began to fall slowly. No more swell: 
the sea flattened down. 

Such sudden cessations are peculiar to snow-storms. The electric 
effluvium exhausted, all becomes still; even the wave, which in 
ordinary storms often remains agitated for a long time. In this case 
it is not so. No prolonged anger in the deep. Like a tired-out 
worker it becomes drowsy directly, thus almost giving the lie to the 
laws of status, but not astonishing old seamen, for they know that 
the sea is full of unforeseen surprises. 

This phenomenon takes place, although very rarely, in ordinary 
storms. Thus, in our time, on the occasion of the memorable 
hurricane of July 27th, 1867, at Jersey, the wind, after fourteen — 
hours’ fury, relapsed suddenly into a dead calm. 

After a few minutes the hooker had but a millpond around her. 

At the same time (for the last phase of this storm resembles the 
first), they could distinguish nothing ; all that had been made visible 
in the convulsions of the meteoric cloud was again dark. Pale out- 
lines were fused in vague mist, and the gloom of infinite space closed 
in on the vessel. The wall of night—that circular occlusion, that 
VoL. III., N. S. 1869. L 
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interior of a cylinder, the diameter of which was lessening minute by 
minute—enveloped the Matutina, and, with the sinister deliberation 
of an encroaching iceberg, was drawing in dangerously. In the 
zenith nothing—a lid of fog closing in. It was as if the hooker 
were at the bottom of the well of the abyss. 

In that well the sea was a puddle of liquid lead. The waters did 
not stir—ominous immobility! The ocean is never less tamed than 
when it is still as a pool. 

All was silence, stillness, blindness. 

Perchance the silence of inanimate objects simply means taci- 
turnity. 
The last ripples glided along the hull. Unmoved in the calm the 
hooker was straight in the water. Some broken planks were shifting 
about irresolutely. The block on which they had lighted the tow, 
steeped in tar, in place of the signal light which had been swept away, 
swung no longer at the prow, and no longer let fall burning drops 
into the sea. What little breeze remained in the clouds was noiseless. 
The snow fell thickly, softly, with scarce a slant. No foam of 

breakers could be heard. The peace of shadows was over all. 

The repose succeeding all the past exasperations and paroxysms 
was for these wretches, so long tossed about, an unspeakable com- 
fort. It was as though the punishment of the rack has ceased. 
They caught a glimpse about them and above them of something 
which seemed like a consent that they should be saved. They 
regained confidence. All that had been fury was now tranquillity. It 
appeared to them a pledge of peace. 

Their miserable hearts dilated. ‘They were able to let go the end 
of rope or beam by which they bad clung on, rise, hold themselves 
up, stand, walk, move about. They felt inexpressibly calmed. 
There are in the depths of darkness such phases of paradise, pre- 
parations for other things. It was clear that they were decidedly 
delivered out of the storm, out of the foam, out of the wind, out of the 
uproar. Henceforth all the chances were in their favour. In three 
or four hours it would be sunrise. They would be seen by some 
passing ship; they would be rescued. The worst was over, they 
were re-entering life. The important feat was to have been able to 
keep afloat until the cessation of the tempest. They said to them- 
selves, “ It is over this time.” 

Suddenly they found that all was indeed over. 

One of the sailors, the northern Basque, Galdeazun by name, 
went down into the hold to look for a rope, then came above again 
and said,— 
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“ The hold is full.” 

“Of what ?” asked the chief. 

“ Of water,” answered the sailor. 

The chief cried out,— 

“What does that mean ?” 

“Tt means,” replied Galdeazun, “that in half an hour we shall 
founder.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE LAST RESOURCE. 


THERE was a hole in the keel. A leak had been sprung. When 
it happened no one could have said. Was it when they touched the 
Caskets? Was it off Ortach? Was it when they were whirled about 
the shallows west of Aurigny? It was most probable that they had 
touched the rock. They had struck against some hidden buttress 
they had not remarked in the midst of the convulsive fury of the 
wind which was tossing them. In tetanus who would feel a prick ? 

The other sailor, the southern Basque, whose name was Ave Maria, 
went down into the hold in his turn, came on board again, and 
said,— 

“ There are two varas of water in the hold.” 

About six feet. 

Ave Maria added,—“ In less than forty minutes we shall sink.” 

Where was the leak? They couldn’t find it. It was hidden by 
the water which was filling up the hold. The ship had a hole in its 
hull, somewhere under the water-line, quite forward in the keel. 
Impossible to find it—impossible to check it. They had a wound 
which they could not staunch. The water, however, was not rising 
very fast. 

The chief called out,— 

“We must work the pump.” 

Galdeazun replied,—‘‘ We have no longer a pump.” 

“Then,” said the chief, “we must make for land.” 

‘* Where is the land ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Nor I.” 

“‘ But it must be somewhere.” 

“True enough.” 

“ Let someone steer for it.” 

“* We have no pilot.” 

“Stand to the tiller yourself.” 
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“We have lost the tiller.” 

“ Let’s rig one out of the first beam we can lay hands on. Nails— 
a hammer—quick—some tools.” 

“ The carpenter’s box is overboard ; we have no tools.” 

“ We'll steer all the same ; no matter where.” 

“ The rudder is lost.” 

“Where is the boat? We'll get in and row.” 

“The boat is lost.” 

‘We'll row the wreck.” 

“We have lost the oars.” 

“ We'll sail.” 

“We have lost the sails, and the mast.” 

“ We'll rig one up with a pole, and a tarpaulin for sail. Let’s get 
clear of this and trust in the wind.” 

“ There is no wind.” 

The wind, indeed, had left them, the storm had fled, and its 
departure, which they had believed to mean safety, meant, in fact, 
destruction. Had the sou’-wester continued it might have driven 
them wildly on to some shore, might have beaten the leak in speed 
—might, perhaps, have carried them to some propitious sandbank, 
and cast them on it before they foundered. The swiftness of the 
storm, bearing them away, might have enabled them to reach land 
but no more wind, no more hope. They were going to die because 
the hurricane was over. 

The end was near ! 

Wind, hail, the hurricane, the whirlwind—these are wild com- 
batants that may be overcome ; the storm can be taken in the weak 
point of its armour ; there are resources against the violence which 
continually lays itself open, is off its guard, and often hits wide. But 
nothing can be done against a calm ; there is nothing standing out, 
of which you can lay hold. 

The winds are a charge of Cossacks ; stand your ground and they 
disperse. Calms are the pincers of the executioner. 

The water, deliberately but surely, irrepressible and heavy, rose in 
the hold, and as it rose, the vessel sank—it was a very slow process. 

Those on board the wreck of the Mafutina felt that most hopeless 
of catastrophes—an inert catastrophe undermining them. The still 
and sinister certainty of an unexplained fate petrified them. No stir 
in the air, no movement in the sea. The motionless is the inexorable. 
Absorption sucked them down silently. Through the depths of the 
dumb waters—without anger, without passion, not willing, not know- 
ing, not caring—the fatal centre of the globe was attracting them 
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downwards. Horror in repose amalgamated them with itself. It was 
no longer the wide open mouth of the sea, the double jaw of the wind 
and the wave, vicious in its threat, the grin of the waterspout, the 
foaming appetite of the breakers—it was as if these wretches had 
under them the black yawning mouth of the infinite. 

They felt themselves sinking into Death’s peaceful depths. The 
height between the vessel and the water was lessening—that was all. 
They could calculate her disappearance to the moment. It was 
the exact reverse of submersion by the rising tide. The water was 
not rising towards them, they were sinking towards it. They them- 
selves were digging their own grave. Their own weight was their sexton. 

They were being executed, not by the law of man, but by the law 
of things. 

The snow was falling, and as the wreck was now motionless, this 
white lint made a cloth over the deck and covered the vessel as with 
a winding-sheet. 

The hold was becoming fuller and deeper—no means of getting at 
the leak. They struck a light and fixed three or four torches in holes 
as best they could. 

Galdeazun brought some old leathern buckets, and they tried to 
bale the hold out, standing in a row to pass them from hand to hand, 
but the buckets were past use, the leather of some was unstitched, 
there were holes in the bottoms of the others, and the buckets 
emptied themselves on the way. The difference in quantity between 
the water which was making its way in and that which they returned 
to the sea was ludicrous—for a ton that entered a glassful was baled 
out; they did not improve their condition. It was like the expendi- 
ture of a miser, trying to reduce a million half-pennies by a half-penny. 

The chief said, “ Let us lighten the wreck.” 

During the storm they had lashed together the few chests which 
were on deck. These remained tied to the stump of the mast. They 
undid the lashings and rolled the chests overboard though a breach in 
the gunwale. One of these trunks belonged to the Basque woman, 
who could not repress a sigh. 

“Oh, my new cloak lined with scarlet! Oh, my poor stockings of 
birchen-bark lace! Oh, my silver ear-rings, to wear at mass on May- 
day !” 

The deck cleared, there remained the cabin to be seen to. It was 
greatly encumbered ; in it were, as may be remembered, the luggage 
belonging to the passengers and the bales belonging to the sailors. 
They took the luggage and threw it over the gunwale. They carried 
up the bales and cast them into the sea. 
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Thus they emptied the cabin. The lanthorn, the cap, the barrels, 
the sacks, the bales, and the water-butts, the pot of soup, all went 
over into the waves. 

They unscrewed the nuts of the iron stove, long since extinguished ; 
they pulled it out, hoisted it on deck, dragged it to the side, and 
threw it out of the vessel. 

They cast overboard every plank they can pull out of the deck, 
chains, shrouds, and torn rigging. 

From time to time the chief took a torch and, throwing its light on 
the figures painted on the prow to show the draught of water, looked 
to see how deep the wreck had settled down. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE HIGHEST RESOURCE. 


Tue wreck being lightened, was sinking more slowly, but none 
the less surely. 

The hopelessness of the situation was without resource—without 
mitigation ; they had exhausted their last expedient. 

‘Ts there anything else we can throw overboard ?” 

The doctor, whom everyone had forgotten, rose from the com- 
panion, and said, 

*¢ Yes,” 

“* What ?” asked the chief. 

The doctor answered, ‘‘ Our Crime.” 

They shuddered, and all cried out, 

** Amen.” 

The doctor standing up, pale, raised his hand to heaven, saying, 

* Kneel down.” 

They wavered—to waver is the preface to kneeling down. 

The doctor went on. 

‘Let us throw our crimes into the sea, they weigh us down ; it is 
they that are sinking the ship. Let us think no more of safety—let 
us think of salvation. Our last crime, above ‘all, the crime which we 
committed, or rather completed, just now; oh, wretches who listen to 
me, it is that which is overwhelming us. For those who leave an 
intended murder behind, it is an impious insolence to tempt the 
abyss. He who sins against a child, sins against God. True, we 
were obliged to put to sea, but it was certain perdition. The storm, 
foretold in the shadow cast by our crime, came on. It is well. 
Regret nothing, however. There, not far off in the darkness, are 
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the sands of Vauville and Cape La Hogue. Itis France. There is 
but one possible shelter for us, which is Spain. France is no less 
dangerous to us than England. Our deliverance from the sea would 
have led but to the gibbet. Hanged or drowned—we had no alter- 
native. God has chosen for us; let us give him thanks. He has 
vouchsafed us the grave which cleanses. Brethren, the hand of fate 
is in this. Remember that it was we who just now did our best to send 
one on high, that child, and that at this very moment, now while I 
speak, there is perhaps, above our heads, a soul accusing us before a 
Judge -whose eye is onus, Let us make the best use of this last 
respite ; let us make an effort, if that can still be, to repair, as far as 
we are able, that we have wrought. If the child survives us, let us 
come to his aid ; if he is dead, let us seek his forgiveness. Let us 
cast our crime from us. Let us ease our consciences of its weight. 
Let us strive that our souls be not swallowed up in God's sight, for 
that is the awful shipwreck. Bodies go to the fishes, souls to the 
devils. Have pity on yourselves. Kneel down, I tell you. Repent- 
ance is the bark which never sinks. You have lost your compass ! 
You are wrong! You still have prayer.” 

The wolves became lambs—such transformations occur in the last 
agony. A time arrives when tigers lick the crucifix; when the dark 
portal opens ajar, belief is difficult, unbelief impossible. However 
imperfect may be the different sketches of religion essayed by man, 
even when his belief is shapeless, even when the outline of the 
dogma is not in harmony with the lineaments of the eternity he 
foresees, there is in his last hour a trembling of the soul. There is 
something which will begin when life is over. The presence of 
this thought outweighs the last pang. 

A man’s dying agony is the expiration of a term. In that fatal 
second he feels weighing on him a diffused responsibility. ‘That 
which has been complicates that which is to be. The past returns 
and enters into the future. What is known becomes an abyss as 
much as the unknown. And these two chasms, the one which is 
overshadowed by his faults, the other by his anticipations, mingle 
their reverberations. It is this confusion of the two gulfs which 
terrifies the dying man. 

They had spent their last grain of hope on this side of life; that 
is why they turned to the other side. Their only remaining chance 
was in the dark shadow. ‘They understood it. It was a lugubrious 
splendour, followed bya relapse of horror. That which is intelligible 
to the dying man is that which he perceives in the lightning flash. 
Everything, then nothing; you see and then all is blindness. After 
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death the eye will re-open, and that which was a flash will become a 
sun. 

They cried out to the doctor,— 

“ Thou, thou, there is no one here but thee. We will obey thee, 
what must we do, speak ?” 

The doctor answered,— 

“The question is how_to pass over the unknown precipice, and 
reach the other bank of life, which is beyond the tomb. Being the 
one who knows the most my danger is greater than yours. You do 
well to leave the choice of the bridge to him whose burthen is the 
heaviest.” 

He added,— 

“ Knowledge is a weight added to conscience.” 

He continued, 

“ How much time have we still ?” 

Galdeazun looked at the water-mark, and answered,— 

“ A little more than a quarter of an hour.” 

“ Good,” said the doctor. 

The low hood of the companion on which he leant his elbows, 
made a sort of table; the doctor took from his pocket his ink horn 
and pen, and his pocket-book, out of which he drew a parchment, 
the same one, on the back of which he had written a few hours 
before some twenty cramped ‘and crooked lines. 

“ A light,” he said. 

The snow, falling like the spray of a cataract, had extinguished 
the torches one after another, there was but one left. Ave-Maria 
took it out of the place where it had been stuck, and holding it in 
his hand, came and stood by the doctor’s side. 

The doctor replaced his pocket-book in his pocket, put down the 
pen and ink horn on the hood of the companion, unfolded the 
parchment, and said,— 

* Listen.” 

Then in the middle of the sea, on the failing bridge, a sort of 
shuddering flooring of the tomb, the doctor began a solemn reading, 
to which all the shadows seemed to listen. The doomed men bowed 
their heads around him. The flaming of the torch intensified their 
pallor. What the doctor read was written in English. Now and then, 
when one of those woe-begone looks seemed to ask an explanation, the 
doctor would stop himself, to repeat—whether in French, or Spanish, 
Basque, or Italian—the passage he had just read. Stifled sobs and 
hollow beatings of the breast were heard. The wreck was sinking 
more and more. 
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The reading over, the doctor placed the parchment flat on the 
companion, seized his pen, and on a clear margin which he had 
carefully left at the bottom of what he had written, he signed 
himself, GERNADUS GEESTEMUNDE: Doctor. 

Then, turning towards the others, he said,— 

“ Come, and sign.” 

The Basque woman approached, took the pen, and signed herself, 
ASUNCION. 

She handed the pen to the Irish woman, who, not knowing how to 
write, made the sign of the cross. 

The doctor, by the side of this cross, wrote, BARBARA FERMOY, 
of Tyrrif Island, in the Hebrides, 

Then he handed the pen to the chief of the band. 

The chief signed, GaizDorra : Caféa/. 

The Genoese signed himself under the chief’s name, GIANGIRATE. 

The Languedocian signed, JACQUES QUARTOURZE : alias, the Nar- 
bonnais. 

The Provengal signed, Luc-PreErRE CapcaRouPE, of the Galleys of 
Mahon. 

Under these signatures the doctor added a note :— 

‘* Of the crew of three men, the skipper having been washed over- 
board by a sea, but two remain, and they have signed.” 

The two sailors affixed their names underneath the note. The 
northern Basque signed himself, GALDEAZUN. 

The southern Basque signed, AVE-Maria: Rodder. 

Then the doctor said,— 

“ Capgaroupe.” 

“ Here,” said the Provengal. 

“Have you Hardquanonne’s flask ?” 

“Vou” 

“ Give it me.” 

Capgaroupe drank off the last mouthful of brandy, and handed 
the flask to the doctor. 

The water was rising in the hold; the wreck was sinking deeper 
and deeper into the sea. The sloping edges of the ship were covered 
by a thin gnawing wave, which was rising. All were crowded on the 
centre of the deck. 

The doctor dried the ink on the signatures by the heat of the 
torch, and folding the parchment into a narrower compass than the 
diameter of the neck, put into the flask. He called for the cork. 

“I don’t know where it is,” said Capgaroupe. 

“ Here is a piece of rope,” said Jacques Quartourze. 
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The doctor corked the flask with a bit of rope, and asked for some 
tar. Galdeazun went forward, extinguished the signal light with a 
piece of tow, took the vessel in which it was contained from the 
stern, and brought it, half full of burning tar, to the doctor. 

The flask, holding the parchment which they had all signed, was 
corked and tarred over. 

“It is done,” said the doctor. 

And from out all their mouths, vaguely stammered in every 
language, came the dismal utterances of the catacombs. 

“ Ainsi soit-il !” 

“ Mea culpa !” 

* Asi sea!” 

* Aro rai!” 

“ Amen !” 

It was as though the sombre voices of Babel were scattered through 
the shadows ere Heaven had uttered that awful refusal to hear them. 

The doctor turned away from his companions in crime and dis- 
tress, and took a few step towards the gunwale. Reaching the side, 
he looked into space, and said, in a deep voice,—- 

* Bist du bei mir?” * 

Perchance he was addressing some phantom. 

The wreck was sinking. 

Behind the doctor all the others were ina dream. Prayer mastered 
them by main force. They did not bow, they were bent. There was 
something unwitting in their contrition ; they wavered as a sail flaps 
when the breeze fails. And the haggard group took by degrees, with 
clasping of hands and prostration of foreheads, attitudes various, yet 
one in humiliation. Who can tell what old memories coming from 
the abyss passed over those villanous faces ? 

The doctor returned towards them. Whatever had been his post, 
the old man was great in the presence of the catastrophe. 

The deep reserve which enveloped him preoccupied without dis- 
concerting him. He was not one to be taken unawares. Over him 
was the calm of a quiet horror: on his countenance the majesty of 
comprehension of God’s will. 

This old and thoughtful outlaw assumed without knowing it the air 
of a pontiff. 

He said,— 

** Attend to me.” 

He contemplated for a moment the waste of water, and added,— 





* Art thou near me. 
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“ Now we are going to die.” 

Then he took the torch from the hands of Ave-Maria, and 
waved it. 

A spark broke from it and flew into the night. 

And then the doctor cast the torch into the sea. 

The torch was extinguished: all light disappeared. Nothing left 
but the huge, unfathomable shadow. It was like the filling up of the 
grave. 

In the darkness, the doctor was heard saying,— 

“ Let us pray.” 

All knelt down. 

It was no longer on the snow, but in the water, that they knelt. 

They had but a few minutes more. 

The doctor alone remained standing. 

The flakes of snow falling on him had sprinkled him with white 
tears, and made him visible on the background of darkness. He 
might have been the speaking statue of the shadow. 

The doctor made the sign of the cross and raised his voice, 
while beneath his feet he felt that almost imperceptible oscillation 
which prefaces the moment when a wreck is about to founder. He 
said,— 

‘Pater noster qui es in ccelis.” 

The Provengal repeated in French,— 

“ Notre Pere qui étes aux cieux.” 

The Irishwoman repeated in Gaelic, understood by the Basque 
woman,— 

“ Ar nathair ata ar neamh.” 

The doctor continued,— 

“ Sanctificetur nomen tuum.” 

“Que votre nom soit sanctifi¢,” said the Provengal. 

“ Naomhthar hainm,” said the Irish woman. 

“ Adveniat regnum tuum,” continued the doctor. 

** Que votre regne arrive,” said the Provengal. 

“ Tigeadh do rioghachd,” said the Irishwoman. 

As they knelt, the waters had risen to their shoulders. The doctor 
went on,— 

“ Fiat voluntas tua.” 

* Que votre volonté soit faite,” stammered the Provengal. 

And the Irishwoman and Basque woman cried,— 

“ Deuntar do thoil ar an Hhalamb.” 

* Sicut in ccelo, sicut in terra,” said the doctor. 

No voice answered him. 
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He looked down. All their heads were under water. They had 
let themselves be drowned on their knees. 

The doctor took in his right hand the flask which he had placed 
on the companion, and raised it above his head. 

The wreck was going down. As he sank, the doctor murmured 
the rest of the prayer. 

For an instant his shoulders were above water, then his head, then 
nothing remained but his arm holding up the flask, as if he were 
showing it to the Infinite. 

His arm disappeared ; there was no greater fold on the deep sea 
than on a tun of oil. The snow continued falling. 

One thing floated, and went forward, with the waves in shadow — 
it was the tarred flask, kept afloat by its osier cover. 


( 70 be continued.) 





CHARLES KIRKPATRICK SHARPE. 
A REMINISCENCE. 


ASP 5) HERE was no more remarkable person in the streets of 
ill fg the Modern Athens twenty years ago than Charles Kirk- 
patrick Sharpe, the antiquary, the poet, the artist, the wit, 
the collector of articles of vertu, the conversationalist and 
letter-writer, the friend of Sir Walter Scott, the Scottish Walpole. He 
was a descendant of the Kirkpatricks of Closeburne, who had for a 
progenitor the knight that slew the Red Comyn in company with 
Robert the Bruce. Among his ancestors he also ranked the Earl of 
Mar, who married the Lady Marie Stewart ; and being thus related to 
the royal family of Scotland his predilections and tendencies were 
naturally aristocratic. Having in early youth, whilst at Hoddam 
Castle in Dumfriesshire, where he was born, drank in the legends and 
ballads of the Border, recited to him by his old nurse, he, like Scott, 
became enamoured of the early literature of Scotland, for which, in 
after years, he did considerable service. 

As he stole noiselessly along the streets, dressed in a black surtout 
of unusual length, a white neckcloth, broad and voluminous, a pair of 
thin-soled shoes, and silk stockings,—his auburn wig falling in full 
waves round his head and nearly to his eyes, and grasping a green 
silk umbrella, tied round the middle, @ 4a Gamp, with, not unfre- 
quently, an old book, drawing, or parchment under his arm,—he 
was “the observed of all observers.” Previous to his mother’s 
death his dress was a blue surtout, white neckcloth, nankin trousers 
and white stockings, and he then resembled still more the old beau 
clinging to the fashions of his youth. He possessed two green silk 
umbrellas: the one which he called “ Noah’s Ark,” from its prodigious 
size, he took with him in his walks in winter to protect him, and, 
possibly, a friend or two from the deluge, when it came ; the other, 
“the water lily,” was of lighter construction, as the name implied, 
and was unfurled in summer to ward off the passing shower. 

To the popular or vulgar mind he was a mystery, a wonder, a 
sealed book. His pursuits, his learning, his love of research led him 
away from the sympathies of the crowd ; and, except in the matter of 
ballads, nothing that emanated from his pen or pencil appealed to 
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their feelings or their modes of thought. It was impossible, there- 
fore, that he could escape a certain amount of misconstruction and 
ridicule from the unthinking ; but to those who could appreciate his 
inexhaustible store of learning—antiquarian, artistic, and literary— 
and his never-ending budget of queer and witty stories, he was in- 
valuable and held by them in much esteem ; the best proof of which 
being that he ranked among his friends and correspondents many of 
the most eminent men of his day. 

His taste and style in painting had been formed in the study of the 
early painters of this country and of Germany, so that he had little 
sympathy with some of the most admired productions of modern 
times. His own productiveness was somewhat trammelled by this ; 
for, although not blind to the real beauties of his contemporaries, 
still the conceits, oddities, and peculiarities of his models had such a 
fascination for him that he was unable to lay them aside and follow 
the prevailing taste of the time, or to form a style of his own more in 
accordance with a growing love for nature and simplicity. In this 
way it is more than probable that had he possessed the power to 
subdue or dismiss that feeling of aristocratic pride and love of famiiy 
descent, which Sir Walter Scott said prevented the profitable exer- 
cise of his pencil, he never would have eventually succeeded in 
securing popularity, so truly are all, or at least nearly all, the draw- 
ings he has left addressed to a circle “ fit though few.” David Scott 
was of all modern artists the one most admired by him ; but he, too, 
scorned to bring his highly educated taste and notions of high art 
down to the conventional style which tends to secure popularity. 

Of his poetry, that wherein diablerie and witchcraft form the pre- 
vailing element is the best; and in this vein he worked often while 
in friendly intercourse with Monk Lewis and Sir Walter Scott, who 
were the leaders of the then existing fashion. For examples of this 
and of his other writings in prose and verse, together with a selection 
from his etchings and drawings, the reader must be referred to a 
volume lately published by Messrs. Blackwood & Sons ;* but every 
one must remember his ballad of “The Murder of Caerlaveroc,” 
which will be read, re-read, and admired as long as the “ Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border” holds its place. Apart from the ballads, his 
favourite poetry was that of Dryden and Pope, and in the artificial, 
smooth, and finely-rounded verse of Shenstone he took much plea- 





* Etchings by Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe: with Photographs, from Original 
Drawings, Poetical and Prose Fragments, and a Prefatory Memoir. Blackwood. 
1869. 
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sure. ‘These had doubtless been held up to him as models in his 
youth; for were they not in the family circle and in the society 
where he moved for ever spouted and admired? And as he had 
learned to joke and sneer like Swift, he learned, also, to become 
epigrammatic and satirical like Pope. Of his contemporaries, perhaps, 
Crabbe was the one he admired most, for his versification was 
modelled more in the school of which he was himself a disciple than 
was that of any of the others; and his subjects, although often 
painful and saddening, were not on that account the less congenial. 
With Wordsworth he had little sympathy, and laughed consumedly at 
the passage wherein he describes forty kine eating like one. John 
Wilson’s idea—* Like music dried up in the bed of a river ”—was to 
him nonsense: he either did not wish to see the beauty of the line, 
or his imagination could not pick up the idea conveyed. Of the 
Lake School, as a whole, he spoke slightingly, but was willing to 
award to Southey; whom he remembered at Oxford, considerable 
praise. He did not belong to the innovators, the reformers, the 
leaders in matters poetic: he looked upon the code of excellence 
as settled, and loved to go back and dwell upon the beauties and 
conceits of the older writers. 

His conversation and letters were even more remarkable than 
his poetry and drawings. The store of knowledge gathered from all 
imaginable and out-of-the-way sources, conveyed in the most lively 
and often witty and humorous fashion, and in a manner and voice 
effeminate and odd, rendered the former a great and coveted treat, 
and gained for him the sobriquet of “ Conversation Sharpe.” Having 
been for many years a man of fashion when in London and Oxford, 
associating with the most illustrious and famous men and women of 
his time, and entering into the gaieties of the aristocracy, especially 
that portion of it which attached itself to the person of the unfortu- 
nate Queen Caroline, he related in his letters the gossips and scandals 
which he heard with such gusto and piquancy, that they were con- 
sidered equal to those from the pens of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
and Horace Walpole. His love of scandal, ancient and modern, 
was great; and he often regretted that the beauties of his latter 
years afforded him so little scope for this indulgence. When in 
London he was present at the first meeting between Byron and 
Madame de Staél, which he described with his usual dash of 
burlesque. “ Madam was seated opposite the door. When Byron 
entered she rose, and, throwing herself into an attitude, apostrophised 
him in true Continental fashion, and harangued him at considerable 
length upon the beauty of his writings. Byron seemed very little im- 
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pressed either with the presence or the harangue of the famous 
Corinne, and had his eyes fixed all the time on young Lady ——, who 
was very beautiful, and who stood behind Corinne’s shoulder.” He de- 
scribed Crabbe, whom he met while on a visit to Edinburgh, as a quiet, 
respectable-looking old gentleman, with black breeches, silk stockings, 
and white hair. He was in the habit of falling asleep, or rather was 
suspected of pretending to fall asleep, in the company of ladies, in 
order that he might hear their remarks upon him and his poetry. 

Mr. Sharpe’s house in Edinburgh was quite a museum of anti- 
quities, old cabinets, and curiosities of all kinds, so that in one’s inter- 
views with him there was no want of a subject upon which his con- 
versation might be turned, varying as it did from “ grave to gay, from 
lively to severe ;” now a manuscript, now a miniature, now an old 
trinket or musical instrument, or it might be the mummy of a mer- 
maid in a glass-case, one of the most absurd gef-ups imaginable. The 
guardians of this wonderful collection were Jenny, the housekeeper, 
and her subordinate, the housemaid, who, he averred, were the 
plagues of his life, and whom he baptised “ Dirt and Destruction ;” 
for, as he said, the one never touched a book or drawing without 
leaving the mark of her thumb upon it, and the other never com- 
menced dusting operations without breaking some valuable vase or 
old piece of china. On his walls hung many interesting and historical 
portraits, along with those of many fair frail ones, by Lely and Kneller, 
which he prized not so much for the beauty of the painting as for 
the story which was attached to the subject of each. 

When the sale of Lord Orford’s collection took place at Strawberry 
Hill he had several purchases made for him, and on their arrival in 
Edinburgh the present writer received a note from him asking him to 
come and see his “Strawberries.” Among some of Lely’s fair 
beauties in blue satin was placed Hogarth’s famous portrait of Sarah 
Malcolm, the murderess, who dressed and rouged herself in Newgate 
before sitting to the artist. The horrible had a charm for him, as 
several articles in his collection showed. In imitation of Hogarth, 
he made a drawing of Mary M‘Kinnon in the cell of Edinburgh jail 
previous to her being hanged, which is now in the possession of one 
of his old friends and admirers in Edinburgh. 

The following extract from a letter received by the writer previous 
to the arrival of the “Strawberries” gives a fair specimen of his 
fanciful and facetious style :— 


“My DEAR FRANCO,—Pray suppose a lowering, frownful sky, with 
half-a-dozen thunderstorms grumbling in the distance. 
VoL, III., N. S. 1869. M 
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“ Pray imagine a dull, sluggish, muddy rivulet, reflecting the gloom 
above. 

“Pray conceive a withered weeping-willow, slowly shedding its 
yellow leaves upon that dreary stream. 

“ Pray see yourself, 

“* Pray perceive me, 

Sitting together under said willow; my briny, weeping, woeful, 
watery tears swelling the brook, and’scalding you. 

* * * * *& * * 

“Have you contrived this? Yes. Then listen, oh, dearest 
Damon," to thy friend’s unutterable distress. On thy sympathising 
bosom I lean my luckless wig. 

“ ¢ Hear hell and tremble ’¢(Lord Orford’s “‘ Mysterious Mother”) I 
have lost three of my four Strawberries !! - 

“Don’t faint just yet, for I wish to tell you all. The rogue 
who was to secure the prizes went too late to the Hill, where 
Mrs. Barry sold for only five guineas, tho’ I had named ten; and 
tho’ Sarah should be my own and have arrived on Tuesday, I 
have seen nothing of her as yet. Then, three ladies and a herma- 
phrodite are invited to see her to-morrow, and Patrick G., his sister, 
and Miss L. on Saturday. Need I say more? No, now I'don’t 
insist on a swoon; but you positively must cry, or I shall never 
forgive you. 

“T am but too much pleased with your poem,” &c. 

The following lines will also; show him in his kind and familiar 
aspect, free from restraint, when indulging, as there can be no doubt 
he frequently did, in easy vers de societé :-— 


Franco, though thy Muse bewitches, 
Still too_sombre is her strain ; 

Blest with youth’s delightful riches, 
Bards like thee should dumps disdain. 


String anew thy dismal lyre 
With (then bright will be the lay) 
Thine own locks of golden! wire— 
Not with mine of silver grey ! ¢ 





* The ellipsis is Mr. Sharpe’s. Damon alludes to a Yorkshire pastoral sug- 
gested by Mr. S., beginning— 
**Oop, Damon, oop, the sun begins to shoine ; 
Coom, let us ring our sheep and shear our swoine.” 
© N.B. I have hair under my wig. 
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Time enough when years o’erpower thee, 
On such themes to muse, and write ; 

Now the merry world’s before thee 
Dream of nought but pure delight. 


Linnets round thy lute should flutter, 
Fanning sweet its lively strings ; 

Not sad nightingales, that utter 
Doleful notes, with drooping wings. 


Guess that all is true as Scripture ; 
Gambol on in harmless glee ; 

Time will give your Muse a rupture— 
Then be grave and sad, like me. 


Your true friend, 
C. K. S. 


He had seen Robert Burns in his boyhood, at Hoddam, and re- 
membered him as being a fine-looking, active fellow, and one likely 
to be a favourite with the other sex. His father, Mr. Sharpe, was a 
kind and considerate friend to the poet, and many were the meetings 
they had at Hoddam and in the neighbourhood, when the violin was 
produced, on which Mr. Sharpe was a fair performer, and the enliven- 
ing and pathetic airs of Scotland played over with great gusto. His 
mother did not approve of the society of Burns so much as his father, 
either because of the stories she had heard of him, or from her 
aristocratic proclivities. Several poems and letters addressed to his 
father by the poet fell into Mr. Sharpe’s hands, which he dearly 
prized ; for he fully appreciated the genius of Burns, although he 
often took a cynical delight, like many antiquaries, in laying bare the 
truth—that is, in exposing the faults and failings—of the unhappy bard. 
But few escaped a little loving thrust in this way when he was in the 
humour ; for instance, a flaw, which he and Lady Scarlet Fury—as he 
called Lady Charlotte Bury, after she published some of his letters— 
fancied they had discovered in Sir Walter Scott’s family descent, gave 
much enjoyment for the time. After an animated discussion about 
the genius, virtues, faults, and failings of Burns, with the writer of this 
sketch—who was then young, and a palliating, forgiving, enthusiastic 
admirer of the genius of the poet—he sent him a drawing of 
Highland Mary, which, it is unnecessary to add, was a caricature. 
Although himself a satirist and caricaturist of no mean order, he 
feared beyond measure the caustic pens of his contemporaries ; and 
he never forgave an attack made upon him in this vein. 

An aristocrat by birth, in feeling and association, he was also a 
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man of versatile mind and varied accomplishments, and could for the 
nonce enter into the humours, notions, and sympathies of the lower 
orders, as his budget of amusing stories testified, for it was by no 
means drawn entirely from the life of the upper circles. He frequently 
meditated writing a volume illustrative of Scottish character, similar 
to that published since his time by the Very Rev. Dean Ramsay; 
had he done so, many a racy and laughter-provoking story and 
anecdote would have been preserved from that oblivion to which, 
alas! they have for ever passed away. This short sketch of a 
most remarkable man may be fitly closed by a little characteristic 
anecdote, which, although perhaps not among his best, possesses 
nevertheless a sly, Jawky humour, which might well recommend it 
to the worthy Dean. 

When Charles was young, and residing at Hoddam, he strolled out 
one day among the cottagers who lived hard by. He spied an old 
woman sunning herself at her cottage door; and knowing her to be a 
special gossip, went up to her, and commenced talking about what 
was going on among the neighbours. The never-failing topic of a 
marriage was soon brought up; but in this case the bride was said 
to be well advanced in years. ‘“ Bless me, Jenny!” exclaims Master 
Sharpe, “that beats a’; she might be my grandmother. When do 
the women, Jenny, gie ower thinking about the men?” “Ha! 
"deed, Mr. Charles,” replies the toothless crone, seeing the drift of 
the young wag; “’deed, Mr. Charles, you maun e’en gang and ask 
some ane mair knicket i’ the horn than me.” 

Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, the dilettante, the scholar, was 
modest and sensitive, polished in manners, a perfect gentleman in 
feeling. In conversation he was inexhaustible, but he never became 
a bore, and he never betrayed impatience in listening to others. 
His judgment, like his memory, was clear and unclouded; and his 
letters and conversation, however brimful of fun and fancy, were 
ever tempered with good counsel and sound advice. He was fond 
of the society of the young, and to the rising artist, or half-fledged 
author, he was ever ready to lend his aid. Dr. Chambers, in his late 
edition of the “ Traditions of Edinburgh,” has paid a grateful and 
graceful tribute to this amiable quality of heart. 





THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


HIS Society may be said to have had its origin in a 
conversation at the Smithfield Club dinner of 1837, 
over which the first Earl Spencer presided. About a 
month later Mr. Handley wrote to the President from 
Culverthorpe on forming a “ National Agricultural Association,” 
which was to take the place of the defunct Board of Agriculture (of 
which Sir John Sinclair had been the guardian spirit); and on May 
gth the opening meeting was held at the Freemasons’ Tavern. The 
Duke of Richmond, the Earl of Chichester, Sir Robert Peel, and Sir 
James Graham attended, and Sir Robert proposed the resolution to 
keep clear of all politics. Eight peers, including the Duke of Wel- 
lington, were on the first list of 265 members, which extended from 
Acland to Youatt, and numbered Allan Ransome, Cuthbert Johnson, 
and the late John Ellman and Fisher Hobbs, those names so familiar 
to the agricultural ear. In two years, the 265 had become 4000 ; 
and at Derby, in 1843, the Society had reached its zenith, as regards 
members, with 7000, During 1846 the list stood at 6429, but the 
subscription arrears were 2488/7 Mr. Philip Pusey contributed the 
opening paper to the journal on the “ Present State of the Science 
of Agriculture in England,” and Earl Spencer followed with his 
favourite stock subjects, the “Selection of the Male Animal” and 
the “Gestation of Cows.” His lordship dwelt much in the former 
on the wide chest and thick brisket as infallible symptoms of consti- 
tution in.a bull, the necessity of large, full muscles on each side of 
the back-bone, just behind the top of the shoulder, and outside the 
thigh nearly to the hough, and the wisdom of only using him as a 
steer getter, if he failed to get four or five calves with a family like- 
ness. His lordship’s calving tables were equally elaborate. On the 
light sand or peaty meadows of Wiseton, whose herd formed his basis 
of calculation, he had never known a cow carry a bull-calf more than 
299 days, whereas she had gone with a heifer fully a fortnight 
longer. 
It was at Oxford, once only destined to be a resting-place tor 
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drovers, but now “a city of palaces, towers, trees, and pleasant 
waters,” in short “all light and sweetness,” as Matthew Amold has 
it, that the Society entered upon its labours in the July of ’39. 
People remembered the “ two days’ farming” visits which they had 
paid annually to Woburn, Holkham, or Workington, and accepted 
this new institution as a farming congress on a larger scale,—an 
annual going up to a rural Jerusalem. The members were a more 
social race thirty years ago. Instead of breaking up into dinner 
knots in their lodgings or hotels, there was a large council dinner, as 
well as a public banquet. As achronicler of that day observes :— 
“¢The most approved wheats in England,’ ‘the wheel or swing plough,’ 
‘drawing turnips to yards,’ and ‘shed feeding for sheep,’ were treated of ; 
and Earl Spencer was radiant with information. ‘ The paper I hold in 
my hand is two-thirds of it twitch.’ About 2500 took ‘the gay ticket 
for Queens’ on the banquet day: grave dons joined in the chorus of 


* Here’s to the cow and the two-handled plough, 
Here’s to the fleece and the fork, sir ;’ 


and the Vice-Chancellor promised the company that in less than two 
years Oxford should have a Professor of Agriculture. Daniel Webster 
was the great orator of the hour, and told in his massive Saxon how 
he had ‘come over to see the elder branch of my family, and pass 
one day among the farmers of England—Old England’ (immense 
cheering), ‘ of which I have been reading and conversing all my life.’ 
Mr. Grantham returned thanks, when Mr. Handley had read out the 
winners’ list, as owner of the first-prize Southdown; and, after firing 
a broadside into the ‘ Kents,’ he declared himself open to show one 
or four rams of his own breeding for 100 gs. a side against the world. 
Sir Thomas Acland said that none of the fifteen red and all-reds were 
from North Devon; but he claimed Dr. Buckland as a Devon man, 
and the Doctor was ‘ put up’ on bone-dust and the subsoil plough.” 
Daniel Webster made a safe prophecy when he saw in the spirit, 
after dinner, “ Bates on the banks of the Ohio and its tributary 
streams,” as the Kirklevington philosopher won the first prize in 
every shorthorn class (of which there were only five), except that for 
bull calf, and many said that his Fourth Duke of Northumberland 
(1940) was as good as the thousand-guinea Comet of the Ketton 
sale. The two dozen Herefords were only two short in number of 
the shorthorns ; and Jeffries of the Grove with his Cotmore, the Rev. 
T. R. Smythies, and J. Hewer, all won. The fifteen Devons were all 
from Somersetshire, and Messrs. Peters and Paull (with a bull of Davy 
blood) headed them. S. Bennett, Earl, Archer, and Umbers came 
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to the front in Leicesters, when ewes with lambs made a fourth class; 
Crisp was equal with Grantham in Southdown ram honours; C. Large 
led in every class of Oxfords or Cotswolds, save the ewes and lambs, 
where J. Hewer came out ; and the Hon. Shaw Lefevre took the. boar 
prize to Hants. 

The chief feature of the Cambridge (1840) council dinner was 
Professor Buckland’s lecture on Italian Rye-grass; and Professor 
Whewell showed how “every kiss of toothed wheels” had been 
framed in pursuance of a suggestion from the Jacksonian chair, Mr. 
Bates won in the cow class with Red Rose 13th, afterwards Cam- 
bridge Premium Rose. Mr. Jacques’s stylish bull Clementi, from the 
celebrated Parkinson’s Cassandra, was also a popular shorthorn 
winner ; the Duke of Richmond and Mr. Jonas Webb (who had just 
refused roo gs. for a ram lamb) took maiden firsts with Southdowns, 
and Mr. Fisher Hobbs with his black Essex pigs, a breed of his 
special creation between the Neapolitan and the native Essex. He 
won so often with them, that he positively “ blushed to find it fame,” 
and at last would show no more. 

As great a shorthorn breeder as Mr. Bates arose at Liverpool the 
next year (1841) in Mr. John Booth, the genial owner of Killerby, 
near Catterick, and one of the very finest shorthorn judges of the 
century. He had duly warned his rival that he had “a rod in pickle” 
for him, and he arrived on the banks of the Mersey with Mantalina 
as his heifer in calf, and Bracelet—which had’ recently calved 
Buckingham, by Colonel Cradock’s Mussulman—as his cow. Mr. 
Bates’s cow had no chance with her, and “the philosopher” in his 
despair might well, not exactly “ hang a calf-skin on those recreant 
limbs,” but throw a horse-rug over her quarters, when she again met 
Bracelet with the same result that summer at Berwick-upon-Tweed. 
At Liverpool, the then Lord Stanley proposed the toast of the Royal 
Agricultural Society in the speech of the evening, and announced the 
advent of guano from Ichaboe. Implements made a decisive mark 
here. A multitude of members flocked to Aintree to see Mr. Smith 
of Deanstown’s original subsoil plough, “ with grain drill if required,” 
as well as his “ chain brush or web harrow ;” but Messrs. Ransome’s 
steam engine for thrashing was “the great novelty of the meeting.” 
Wedlake’s dibbler, Biddell’s expanding harrows, Garrett’s horse hoe, 
Hornsby’s drills, Croskill’s clodcrusher and manure cart, and 
Howard’s patent wrought-iron harrows, all “drew” well. Butchers 
duly pondered over Mr. Charles Hillyard’s scale for cattle weights, 
which gave 6 ft. 6 in. of girth x by 5 ft. 8 in. in length=57 st. 2 lbs. 
of 14 lbs. 100 st. of 8 lbs.=10 score per quarter. 
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Mr. Parkinson’s Sir Thomas Fairfax, and Mr. Booth’s Necklace, 
were shorthorn celebrities at Bristo/ (1842) where the old and the 
new lights in Southdown breeding, S. Grantham and Jonas Webb, 
met, to the discomfiture of the former, who, like most of the Sussex 
men, were dreadfully jealous that a Cambridge farmer should give a 
new reading of their sheep. Both the Quartlys and James Davy 
came on to the scene as winners, with their Devons, and the first 
symptoms of the coming glories of Cumberland bacon displayed 
themselves in the victory of a sow of Mr. Thomlinson’s, bred 
at Solway House. A picture was published of the Society’s 
principal members, as they appeared in the implement trial field, 
with the Channel in the distance; but, alas! in only seven-and- 
twenty years, “the flowers of the forest” have been nearly all “ wed 
awa’.” 

There were 878 entries of stocks at Derby (1843), and 700 of im- 
plements, and 1400 people attended the dinner in the pavilion. 
Still there were the elements of decay, and the expenses exceeded 
the receipts by 1700/. 7s. 1¢@. Mr. Allen Ransome made a memor- 
able speech on the subject of implement trials; “‘the Derby ram,” 
between whose horns “ you could turn a coach and four, sir,” did 
full duty ; and Lord Morpeth, fresh from his Transatlantic rambles, 
told how “ John, the elder bull, must work hard to come up with 
Jonathan, the lusty yearling.” 

Mr. Crofton, who shares with the late Mr. Richard Booth the re- 
putation of being the first to prepare cattle very highly in the house 
for shows, came out well with his shorthorns; and Mr. Perry (of 
whom Mr. Monkhouse used to say, in the words of Punch, after 
beating him at Worcester, “ /’m the man to ‘polish off old Perry’), 
won his first Hereford prize. Mr. Rigden tried his luck against Mr. 
Jonas Webb, and was kindly advised by an exhibitor, whom he lived 
to beat, to tie his Southdown candidate round his neck, and fling 
himself into the handiest pond. In fact he lived to beat Mr. Webb 
more than once, and to take the gold medal both at Battersea and 
the Smithfield club. So much for reproof and edifying ! 

Lord Palmerston had not then thought of his happy definition of 
dirt “ only something in the wrong place,” or he would infallibly have 
produced it at the Southampton dinner in 1844. One passage of 
Baron Bunsen’s address was long remembered, in which he spoke of 
England as “a blessed country—the old ever new, the new ever 
combined with old.” We read of 


‘* The rout the sea gods keep, 
Their swaggering in the Solent deep,” 
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but the farm-yard gods were more simple in their habits. Earl 
Spencer might be seen with his coat off, busily placing the stock in 
the yard, and pausing with rapture when Mr. John Booth’s Birthday 
was ushered into her stall, and when Mr. Richard Booth first showed 
his hand with the beautiful yearling, Bud. ‘The Hampshire Downs 
took up a firm position, with Messrs. Humfrey and Rawlence as 
their champions, and Mr. Pusey’s double winnings, with Berkshires, 
brought him up to return thanks for the winners at the banquet. 
Never had the Society or agriculture a firmer or more genial friend. 
In Scotland they knew him, and remember him well, and we read of 
“the bold range of the Lammermoors, which Mr. Pusey skirted on 
his second agricultural visit to East Lothian.” 

At Shrewsbury (1845), Cramer (6907) and Ladythorn, one bred 
by Mr. Parkinson and the other by Mr. John Booth, brought a 
double first to Mr. J. B. Stanhope, M.P., in the shorthorn classes. 

“ Shrops” had then taken up no position, and the Duke of Rich- 
mond gave Mr. Samuel Grantham a fall with Southdowns, after 
which the latter never showed again. His grace, who was beaten 
in his turn by Mr. Jonas Webb, was very jocular after dinner against 
the amount of ash-trees in the county, and Earl Spencer, standing on 
the table, where the duke had challenged him to get, when the joy- 
bells almost drowned his voice, made the speech which proved his 
farewell. Before another anniversary he was laid to rest at Althorp. 
One of his genial, homely sentences, at the dinner is well remembered 
yet: “ Farming suits every taste; those who like grumbling can grumble, 
and those who wish to be pleased can be so to the full.” 

Some of the shorthorn men had a remarkably pleasant time of it 
at Newcastle in 1846. The late Mr. Naters placed his house at 
their disposal, and erected a marquee on the lawn. His boast was 
that all the shorthorn prizes save one went to his guests. Nothing 
would make him play the host. It was his whim to entertain and 
receive no thanks. He would steal in early in the morning to see 
Mr. and Miss Wetheral, who were in charge, and adjure them that 
they should order in whatever seemed lacking, and of the very best. 
Even at night, when the visitors adjourned to the marquee to talk 
over the events of the day, he was never within hail to hear his 
health drunk in sherry-cobblers, pick-me-ups, and “ moral suasions.” 
On the evening of the banquet the office was given that there would 
be a special Nater’s omnibus at the door of the pavilion, to bring 
back the party, and a quick eye spied the host indulging in the 
luxury of driving his visitors home izcog. There was no calling him 
in front of the curtain when the week was over, and if he had not 
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died the year before the Society met again at Newcastle, he would 
doubtless have repeated the performance. All he would receive were 
portraits of the first prize shorthorn bull and cow. The old class of 
shorthorn bulls was a splendid lot, headed as they were by Hopper’s 
Belville, the first of the year, in “the grand tour” of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland.” He had a beautiful soft and mole-like touch, 
and the most fastidious could only dwell on a slight droop in his 
quarters. Mr. Wetheral won in a younger class of twenty-five 
entries, with Emperor, bred by Mr. Hutton, of Gate Burton ; and 
Mr. Richard Booth took his first Royal cow prize with Hope, a beast 
of very deep flesh and wonderful loin, but rather strong in the horn. 
His brother John was “all there” with the beautiful white Gem, in 
the two-year-old heifer class, and his Necklace and Birthday were first 
and second in the extra stock. Mr. Robert Burgess followed up 
some previous Leicester successes by beating Mr. Pawlett; and G. 
Turner’s (1), R. Smith’s (2), was the verdict in a class of thirty-seven 
shearlings, “as good as ever Bakewell bred.” Mr. John Grey, of 
Dilston, made one of his best speeches in returning thanks for the 
tenant farmer, and pointed out there was no limit to agricultural im- 
provement, if the tenants had only leases and security for outlay ; 
and Lord Morpeth congratulated the Northumbrians that “ the herds 
and flocks of their Scottish neighbours could now descend the valley 
of the Tyne in more peaceful guise,” than 


*€ When moss-troopers rode the hill, 
When the watchman gazed from ward and keep, 
And bugles blew for Belted Will.” 


That neat red bull, Captain Shaftoe, the sire of many equally neat 
“women in red,” had Hamlet, the bull which Mr. John Booth 
always esteemed his best, second to him at /Vorthampton (1847). 
Cherry Blossom, Isabella, Buckingham, and the yearling Charity, 
swept off three firsts to the Warlaby stalls, but Mr. John Wright, one 
of the judges, complained about them being so fearfully fat. In the 
old ram class, Mr. Robert Smith kept up the prestige of the Burley- 
on-the-Hill pastures, and he was second with his shearling gimmers 
to Mr. Sanday, who here took his maiden Royal first, and had such a 
prosperous sixteen years lease of Fortune. Mr. Fisher Hobbs made 
a great effort, and swept away all the firsts for the small breed of 
black pigs, and then rested pretty much on his laurels. 

After a long absence, Mr. Bates could not resist one more 
appearance when the Society came to York, (1848), but he was only 
second, with his bull in the local class, to Mr. Ambler. Mr. Richard 
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Booth’s Hope took a first’ of the. same stamp, but as if to show the 
mutability of fortune his Isabella Buckingham was beaten by Violet, 
a cow of only two pure crosses. The beautiful Charity was resistless 
both for Royal and local firsts, and in a Royal pair with British Queen ; 
and Mr. Borton’s Leicester pen were seen for the first time with the 
orange card above it. Lord George Bentinck was on the ground, 
pale and worn with a fruitless political fight, and in another two 
months he was gone ; and even Sir Tatton Sykes was tempted into a 
short speech at the dinner. He did not show anything, but he saw 
Lanercost, and one or two other distinguished blood sires behind a 
four year old of Mr. George Holmes’s, 

Professor Sedgwick was in his happiest vein at the council dinner 
at Norwich, (1849), at which pleasant city—where Erskine made his 
last great speech—the shorthorn judges failed to perceive any merit 
in the young bull class, which counted Hopewell among its numbers. 
Charity took her Royal first for the third year in succession ; Mr. 
Price was great in yearling Hereford bulls, and Norfolk showed such 
a good front with the Devons, that two firsts and four seconds out of 
the ten prizes stayed in the county. Norwich is, as it were, in an 
elbow of the land, with “the melancholy ocean” on one side, and 
the Wash on the other, but still it supported the Society as Coke’s 
county should. As regards finance, the Society were only 7/. on the 
wrong side, whereas at York with George Hudson at his zenith, they 
were hit for 11262. 

The council dinner was done away with at Zxefer, (1850), where 
Mr. Lawrence, the American ambassador, was the chief guest, and 
Soyer provided the banquet. Mr. Lawrence spoke of “the rich, 
red soil, the beautiful red cattle, and the fine red cloaks of the 
country, once so celebrated in poetry and prose.” The Quartly 
Brothers, with four firsts and two seconds, proved doughty Devon 
champions ; and Lord Berwick made a good mark with his Hereford 
females, Mr. Wilson’s two year old heifer, Beauty of Brawith, always 
had a crowd round her, and Colonel Towneley made his Norwich 
footing sure with the first and second prize yearlings, Butterfly and 
Ruby. It was Abraham (1), Sanday (2), in every Leicester class, 
and Mr. W. Lane’s name became associated with those of Mr. G. 
Hewer, Mr. Garne, and Mr. C. Large, in the winning Cotswold and 
“New Oxford” ranks. 

Butterfly and Ruby held their places in the two-year-old class in 
the meadows under Windsor Castle, in 1851, and Plum Blossom, 
eight months gone in calf with the renowned bull Windsor, proved 
the fourth Buckingham cow which had taken first class Royal 
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honours for Mr. Richard Booth. A modest third indicated that 
a Scottish tenant farmer, Mr. Douglas, of Athelstaneford, was be- 
ginning to fight for his own hand. Mr. George Turner, a 
constant shower and winner from the first, was nearly in as much 
force with his Devon females as Lord Berwick with his Hereford 
bulls; Mr. M‘Combie opened his southern career well with his 
Anguses, and Mr. Catlin was first and second in the old class of 
Suffolk sires. 

Mr. John Booth, who sold his herd in the September of that year 
at an average of only 51/4 for forty-four, won his last bull prize at 
Lewes (1852), with Red Knight in the young class. Then Colonel 
Towneley and Mr. Richard Booth closed, and had a series of heavy 
exchanges. In the cow class, the former was first and second with 
Butterfly and Alice ; Rose Blossom then turned the tide for Warlaby, 
when she met Queen of Hearts, and her herd mate, Bridesmaid, went 
down before the Colonel’s Frederica. Mr. Sanday was second to 
himself in every Leicester class, and Mr. W. Lane first in every 
Cotswold class ; and amid those “ cuplike hollows of the downs,” 
the Earl of Chichester kept up the county’s native honours with two 
firsts for Southdowns. 

The entry of implements rose to 2032 at Gloucester (1853), where 
Mr. Stratton’s shorthorns began to take up a position. Firsts with 
Windsor and Bridesmaid, and seconds with Rose Blossom and Peach 
Blossom were Mr. Richard Booth’s portion; and Mr. Turner’s 
Devons, Mr. Lugar’s Southdowns, Lord Wenlock’s small white pigs, 
and Mr. Sadler’s Berkshires, were all successes. Bobby, the pony, of 
the Midlands, and the very Whalebone of his race, was here in all his 
glory, and in later years he did much towards creating the Exmoor 
cob. Nothing came amiss to him, he would go well to hounds, or 
carry children, or draw a bush harrow, or go for the coals, as long 
as he had a leg to go with. 

Beauty, Roan Duchess 2nd, and Master Butterfly, then a calf, 
were the pride of Towneley at Zinco/n (1854); but Mr. Douglas 
beat their Vestris with his yearling Rose of Summer, one of the most 
perfect shaped beasts that ever judge looked over. Mr. Philip Turner 
and Mr. Rea brought their Herefords to some purpose; Lord 
Walsingham took his first Royal prize in the Southdown gimmer class ; 
and Mr. J. Clark swept off all the money for Lincoln sheep. The 
Speaker took the blood sire prize with Loutherbourg, and poor Dick 
Stockdale could hardly believe his ears when he was told that the 
Maroon of his heart—the horse who won the Leger at the grand 
Stand, with pounds to spare, and gave it up to his infirm stable mate, 
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Launcelot, on the post, so as to keep faith with the declaration— 
might leave the ring. 

Sir James Graham was entrusted with the toast of “ Agriculture, 
Manufactures, and Commerce,” when the Society “roused the 
burghers of Carlis/e” (1855). The green crops looked so well, that 
Mr. H. S. Thompson observed that they made him break one of the 
commandments, but the weather was so wet, that he declared the 
turnips must have been sown with “ water proof seeds.” Mr. Richard 
Booth’s Windsor, a long narrow bull, with a great deal of fine 
character, but lacking breadth of hip, was first, as he was also at 
Glasgow ; and Colonel Towneley beat Mr. Fawkes’s John O’Groat 
with Master Butterfly. Booth’s Bridesmaid (1), and Douglas’s Rose 
of Summer (2), were the first in the cow classes; and Towneley’s 
Roan Duchess 2nd (1), and Booth’s Bride Elect (2), in the heifers in 
calf. James Quartly took three Devon prizes, and Lord Berwick 
three Hereford ones, and Mr. Monkhouse’s cow, Victory, gladdened 
the blind old man on his visit to his Cumbrian friends. He was born 
there, and left Penrith when the century was young, to push his 
fortunes with a cousin on the verge of Radnorshire. Then came the 
operation, and then that ill-starred journey outside the mail, which 
cost him his sight. Mr. Wainman won at Carlisle his first H. C. for 
pigs, and the local pig breeders, Messrs. Watson and Jonathan Brown, 
came out very strong with the Cumberland small breed. British 
Yeoman was lame, or Ravenhill, with his strange fore-legs, would 
never have beaten him for the Mayor’s Cup; and Mr. Charles 
Philipps, of Cracrop, won with a very grand grey cart horse, whose 
stock did little good. 

Chelmsford (1856), saw the last of Master Butterfly, when he was 
pitted against Grand Turk, a big heavy-fleshed bull, who nearly 
overpowered him. Colonel Towneley headed the cow class with 
Roan Duchess 2nd, and Blanche 6th, and the heifer in calf class 
with Victoria ; while Mr. Richard Booth’s first prize yearling heifer 
was the lovely Queen of the May. H.R. H. the Prince Consort 
took a maiden first for his Devon bull; Mr. Cresswell made his 
maiden appearance, and took a second in the Leicester ranks, and 
Lord Walsingham hardened his position with two firsts and two 
seconds for Southdowns. Mr. Jonas Webb was quite out of it, and 
was beaten for the first prize in shearling rams by Mr. Henry 
Overman, of Weasenham, Norfolk; and British Yeoman took the 
first prize blood sire honours. The Society’s honours never fell upon 
a more useful horse. He filled Cumberland with clever hunting 
browns, which the dealers loved ; and it was observed that if he ever 
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got a chestnut, it had white up to its hocks, and was always a good 
one. 

The blood sire prize fell next year at Sa/isbury (1857), to the lot 
of the 6500/, Hobbie Noble, in a class which comprised Spencer (2), 
and the beautiful Theon (3). The latter was a perfect study, as he 
stood neighing all day in a fret, with every vein in his body distended. 
His owner, Mr. Pishey Snaith, loved him so dearly, that he used to 
get up every night, and take him half a loaf of bread. The hack 
sire class was headed by Hotspur, the horse which ran Flying 
Dutchman to a neck for the Derby; and the grey cart sire was quite 
a trump card for Penrhyn. Sir W. Stirling Maxwell’s John O’ Groat, 
“the finest big bull I ever saw,” according to Mr. Wetheral, was 
too much in the old class for another very good one, Lord Fever- 
sham’s Gloster’s Grand Duke, and Mr. Fawkes, who bred him, had 
as good a first prize winner in Sir Edmund Lyons, as Mr. Majoribanks 
in Great Mogul ‘There was a very severe struggle between Mr. 
Douglas’s Rose of Athelstane and Mr. Booth’s Queen of the May, 
with victory for the former. Lord Bateman was strong in Hereford 
winners, and James Davy’s Napoleon, and James Quartly’s Graceful, 
true types of what a Devon should be. As usual, Mr. Jonas Webb 
“ rose greater from defeat the year before,” and was not to be touched 
in the ram classes; and Mr. Sanday’s monopoly of the Bakewell 
honours was complete. “The Shrops,” with which Mr. S. Meire, 
and Mr. S. Adney, were successful, began to forge ahead from this 
year ; and Mr. W. B. Canning was most distinguished with Hampshire 
Downs. 

Chester (1858), saw the Booth star in the ascendant once more, 
with the slashing Nectarine Blossom, and Queen of the Isles ; against 
whom ten of Colonel Towneley’s yearling heifers were arrayed in 
vain. Mr. Douglas headed the heifer in calf class with Second Queen 
of Trumps; which, with 400 guineas on her head, was food for sharks 
before another six months came round; Lord Feversham’s Fifth 
Duke of Oxford, and the Champion of Bates, had handling good 
enough to satisfy even Anthony Maynard ; and Royal Butterfly made 
his first appearance, as a highly commended calf. Mr. Hill’s Claret, 
a very thick bull, was a great feature in the Hereford ranks, and Mr. 
J. Rea won with the grand, cloggy Bella, and Czarina. H.R. H. 
the Prince Consort took two Devon seconds with The Zouave and 
the Colonel, and John Quartly was very great with his Picture and 
his Milkmaid. Lady Pigot’s showyard fame dawned with her West 
Highland bull Llewellyn’s Chief. The Penrhyn Castle home farm 
was well represented by its Welsh runts as well as its Cheviot and 
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Welsh sheep; Chester Emperor made himself an enduring name 
among the Suffolk “bare legs” ; and the Brothers Crane began their 
splendid series of first prize Shropshire gimmers. At the dinner Mr. 
Gladstone spoke, and “ O#! charming!” was the Bishop of Oxford’s 
comment when he saw Spencer with the orange ribbons on his head. 
The decision with Canute was reversed at Northallerton the next 
month, when Spencer went and looked as badly as horse could do, 
and Canute was openly “doctored” before going into the ring so as 
to get his hatchet head up. 

Mr. Stratton’s Matchless 4th was accepted at Warwick (1859) 
as quite a model of what a milch cow should be; and Queen of the 
Isles, patchy and barren, could no longer hold her own with either 
Fidelity, Pearl, or Emma. Mr. Grundy’s Faith was the first yearling 
heifer, and Captain Gunter’s Duchess 77th made a modest first 
appearance as third. The Prince Consort’s Flemish Farm took a 
first prize with the Hereford bull Maximus, and the struggle of Claret 
and Severn is talked of yet among the adherents of the “ white and 
mottle faces.” A future Leicester winner, Colonel Inge, first showed 
his hand here with a third for gimmers. In vain did Mr. Valentine 
Barford show his “ only true Bakewells” shorn, and with a pedigree 
placard over their heads. No judge or buyer would take to the 
little things, and poor George Newton, Mr. Sanday’s shepherd, put 
it confidentially to a friend, whether they hadn’t a touch of the goat. 
Still they were shorn fair, and that was a good deal more than many 
others were. It was the Duke of Richmond’s week with Southdowns, 
as Mr. Jonas Webb and Mr. Rigden found to their cost. Nothing 
but Cotswolds were entered in “the other long wool classes,” and in 
“the other short wool” produced some curious results. The Shrop- 
shires had carried the day in the West country downs’ own county, 
whereas now the latter (Mr. Humphrey’s) beat all the Oxford Downs 
in the shearling ram class, and separated the Oxford Down (Druce) 
and the Shrop (Adney) in that for old rams. The Royal Home Farm 
took two firsts with pigs of the small sort, and Mr. Harrison, as usual, 
with large; and Mr. Wainman’s maiden Royal first was achieved 
with a pen of five in the special classes. 

The long-anticipated struggle came off at Canterbury (1860) be- 
tween the two roan bulls from Lancashire, Royal Butterfly and 
Prince of Prussia, and the county society’s fiat was confirmed. The 
twins Duchess 78th and 79th were the great attraction of the yard, 
with “ Claret from Clifton bins” playing third to them. Sir Benjamin 
was beaten in the Hereford classes, and Mr. Barthropp’s Canterbury 
Pilgrim and his two-year-old filly were rare specimens of the cherry 
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reds. Mr. Jonas Webb, who was mettled up by his Chester defeat, 
made his final effort, and stood 1, 2, 3, and reserve in both the 
Southdown ram classes ; and the Kentish flock masters found a good 
local champion in Mr. F. Murton. By some mistake, Mr. Stearn did 
not enter his pigs in time, and hence he appeared like a peri at the 
gate of paradise, with a sow and eleven pigs in a model piggery, and 
drove a very fine trade. 

There was a wonderful old bull class at Leeds (1861), with Lord 
Feversham’s Skyrocket and Mr. Langston’s Royal Turk at its head. 
The former was presented to the soup pot of the distressed operatives 
of Leeds during the next winter, after realising an infinity of six- 
pences by being shown for their benefit. Twins have been the 
making of many a herd; John Booth’s, Captain Gunter’s, Colonel 
Towneley’s, to wit, and now Mr. Charles Howard won his first Royal 
prize with a twin bull. Duchesses 77th, 78th, and 83rd, headed three 
of the female classes ; and Sir Richard, Milton, and Perry’s Beauty, 
then a yearling heifer, were Hereford “plums.” The horse show 
was remarkable from the fact that Jonas Webb, after being at the 
top of the tree with sheep and shorthorns, now won with a Suffolk 
sire. The hunters were a very remarkable collection, and “ many 
a moon may come and wane ere we see the like again” of Adam 
Bede, Emerald Isle, Neck or Nothing, and Overplus together. The 
1oo/, prize for blood sires was first given here, and old Sir John 
Barleycorn, “ well known with the Queen’s Hounds,” was second to 
Nutbourne. In the pig classes, Harrison, jun., Sexton, and Crisp, 
did their best in honour of pig-loving Yorkshire, and Wainman’s 
Middle breed sow, Silverhair, was quite a bacon queen. 


H. H. D. 
(Zo be continued.) 





PAUPERS AND PAUPERISM. 


N a former article on the great social problem of the day, I 
endeavoured to show that “ Pauperism, although aggravated 
by vicious social arrangements and erroneous législation, is 

“a mainly the result of defective physical, moral, and ‘intellectual 
development, and cannot be treated without reference to the causes 
which produce it.” It is to be diminished mainly by education and 
improved external conditions of morality and health. It is now 
proposed to examine the erroneous legislation and vicious social 
arrangements, in order to see in what respect they lower the physical 
and moral condition of the poor, and to determine hereafter in what 
direction improvements may hopefully be made. 

Preliminary to this inquiry it is necessary that we should have a 
correct view of the relation between the Government and the subject 
in hand. “It had been good for the well-being of States,” says Dr. 
Chalmers, “ if legislation had at all times confined itself within its 
own proper boundaries. By stepping beyond these, it has often 
marred the interest it meant to provide for, and inflicted a sore 
distemper on human society. This is nowhere more strikingly 
exemplified than by the poor law of England.” It has also been 
said, I think by Mr. J. S. Mill, that it is no part of the business of 
Poor Laws to undertake to raise the moral and physical condition of 
the people, and if the remark be true of the community at large, it 
must be still more so for each individual. Pauperism being the 
result of individual defect, cannot, therefore, be a proper subject for 
active legal action. It is utterly impossible to make men healthy, 
industrious, frugal, and affectionate by Act of Parliament. For all 
these the individual must be held completely responsible, and all the 
law can do is to enforce this responsibility with even-handed justice 
as between man and man, and the last thing it should do is to take 
any portion of the burden from the shoulders of those who are 
capable of bearing it, or of doing anything which by its action may 
lower the conditions upon which complete independence depends. 

Now the first great blot of the English Poor Law, as amended in 
the year 1834, and now administered by the Poor Law Board, is that 
the destitute person has an absolute right to relief, no matter whether 

VoL, III, N. S. 1869. N 
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the state of destitution be self-induced or not. This right is neither 
charity nor justice. Charity it cannot be when an individual may 
claim subsistence by simply denuding himself of all that he possessed. 
The thieving vagrant hides his little hoard of money in a ditch, and 
with empty pockets impudently demands both food and shelter in 
the casual ward as an irresistible legal right. The west-end tailor, 
earning his three or four pounds per week during the London season, 
squanders it in drunkenness and riot, and in the winter presents 
himself before the guardians destitute and entitled to relief. Can any 
thing be more certain than that a universal guarantee against 
starvation must relax the strongest law of nature—the law of self- 
preservation? Such a guarantee destroys the absolute necessity of 
toil. There is no longer any motive for abstinence, thrift, and fore- 
sight ; and there is no longer a restraint on the gratification of present 
appetites. A man cannot reasonably be expected to accumulate his 
savings against the evil day, if that day is already provided for by the 
institutions of his country. In Sheffield, where wages are generally 
high, the habits of the workmen are drunken and demoralised. St. 
Monday is religiously observed, and the general excuse is, that there 
is a refuge in the workhouse when all is gone. 

Nor is the right of destitution to relief consistent with justice 
between man and man. It seems to me a very curious paradox that 
political economists should see no difficulty in according the right to 
food and yet refuse the right to earn that food by honourable labour. 
To my thinking it is a monstrous injustice to tax the hard-won earnings 
of the industrious and thrifty to support the idle and improvident 
whenever, and as often as, the latter choose to make the claim. And 
when the former have themselves been reduced to destitution by the 
payments they have been forced to make, is it consistent to treat 
them both alike, to offer them the same workhouse, to give them the 
same coarse diet, and to shut them up in close association night and 
day? Such treatment is an injustice, found in no other country upon 
earth. It is moral torture, which rather than suffer many prefer 
to die. 

But it is important to observe that the right to support was never 
accorded to the poor by Act of Parliament, and that it rests 
exclusively upon orders of the Poor Law Board. ‘The law of 
Elizabeth gives no such right, and yields nothing inconsistent either 
with the rights of property or the moral law. It held that the night 
to live could only be granted as the result of labour, and in order to 
ensure every able-bodied man against the plea of destitution, it 
offered him that labour. No honest man, however destitute, asks 
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more than this, and the idle and improvident have no greater claim. 
Life itself may not be forced upon any man who objects to take it on 
degrading terms, and he who has it in his power and will'to pay by 
service for that upon which his life and health depend, ought not to 
be forced to accept it as an alms, Public economy and justice, there- 
fore, require alike that the man who demands relief, by law must be 
compelled to return an equivalent in work. 

But it was urged that a great discovery was made in these modern 
times, whereby the guarantee of support has been freed from its 
injurious effects upon the minds and habits of the people. 

It may be regarded as irrevocably established, says Mr. Stuart 
Mill, that the fate of no member of the community needs to be 
abandoned to chance; that society can, and therefore ought to 
ensure every individual against the extreme of want; that the con- 
dition even of those who are unable to find their own support, needs 
not be one of physical suffering or the dread of it, but only one of 
restricted indulgence and enforced rigidity of discipline. These 
conditions are ‘supposed to be supplied by the English workhouse ; 
now I object to this conclusion, because it recognises only one phase 
of human character. It deals exclusively with the base and selfish 
motives of mankind, and tramples ruthlessly upon the finer and 
nobler instincts, which are at least equal in power to the others, and 
are the true incentives to independence, and the successful antidotes 
to pauperism. No one would desire to make the condition of the 
dependent man more eligible than that of those who maintain them- 
selves even by the lowest kind of work. But the question of eligibility 
cannot be determined by restricted indulgence or enforced discipline, 
since the estimate of those conditions depends on the previous 
education and habits of the man to whom the alternative is 
offered. 

He who has been born and educated in a workhouse regards it as 
his home. He does not feel the restricted indulgence, because he 
has no experience of a greater liberty, nor is the enforced discipline 
irksome, because it is the habit of his life. So also, as regards the 
out-door poor: if the child has been sent to the workhouse two or 
three times a week to fetch the dole of bread, he loses the fear of 
what otherwise might be a hateful institution, and will assuredly 
become a pauper for the rest of life ; whilst the deserving poor, as 
yet uncontaminated by workhouse association, dreads its horrors, and 
submits to restrictions of his. food and comforts, compared with 
which the workhouse provision is luxurious, and prefers rather to die 


than enter. To make a voluntary restriction of liberty and indulgence 
N 2 
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the condition of relief to destitution is to confer a direct advantage 
upon the demoralised man. The impudent and imposing pauper, 
whose very destitution may have been caused by the neglect of 
opportunities or the commission of a crime, glories in getting with 
ease that which is despised and neglected by the shamefaced and 
deserving poor. 

But it becomes in practice impossible to keep the standard of living 
in a workhouse below that of the independent labourer of the lowest 
class; nay, it is often superior to that of the ratepayers themselves. 
Inside its walls the anxiety of mere existence is at an end, since 
sufficiency is secured. Here, for the most part, there is a life of 
idleness, with good fires, clean and comfortable beds, warm clothes, 
and food not always of the coarsest kind. A man, his wife, and 
family cost, on the average, five shillings per week each for main- 
tenance,—it may be three times the amount for which he would be 
content to labour without parish help. The worse the character of 
the individual the more likely is he to be content with such con- 
ditions. If he goes out he will be compelled to work and suffer: he 
will see his children starve in mind and in body without a hope of 
help; but let him remain, and they will be sent to a school at 20/. 
a year? Is it reasonable to expect men to retain their independence 
under such temptation? The law thus supports an active demoral- 
ising agency, which, if our premises be true, aggravates the evil it is 
intended to check if not remove. 

But in offering to every destitute man food and shelter, as the 
alternative to cold and want, it was never intended that the former 
should be generally taken; indeed, this was the great advantage 
which the alternative was supposed to give. Thus it was confidently 
predicted that no able-bodied man, much less men with the spirit of 
independence, would consent to take more than the most temporary 
shelter on such hard and generally offensive terms. Morally speaking, 
the arrangement was intended as a sham. If the workhouse is ac- 
cepted, the man is fed but pauperised ; if refused, he is compelled to 
starve. The only alternative, in the latter case, is for the labourer to 
set out on tramp. Indeed, this was considered the great advantage 
of the workhouse test. It was confidently predicted by the Poor 
Law Commissioners, that “ when a local industry was overcharged 
with labourers, or the latter were in excess of the demand, that the 
more moveable would be driven away to other localities in search of 
work.” Undoubtedly, under such circumstances, it is desirable that 
some of the labourers should go away, but surely nothing could be 
more monstrous, cruel, or unreasonable than to induce a destitute 
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man to set out upon an empty stomach and an empty purse, without 
telling him where to go or how to live upon the road. 

No doubt there are “hound kennels” and “rabbit hutches” at 
every workhouse where a batten of filthy straw and a dole of bread 
may possibly be had; and if not there, the prison doors will open at 
the commission of a crime. In hopeless ignorance I have known a 
shipbuilder from the Thames tramp to Chatham, Portsmouth, Ply- 
mouth, Pembroke, and back again to London with no better prospect 
at any of those places than he had when he first set out. And what 
is the inevitable result upon the man? His habits are unsettled, his 
family and local ties are loosened, his character is degraded by 
forced association with vagabonds and thieves; and his health, and 
consequently his power and will to work, are all destroyed by the 
privations he is compelled to undergo. Slowly, but surely,. he 
acquires the constitution and habits of the confirmed vagrant. 
Under the alternations of want and plenty, of luxury and wretched- 
ness, of cold and heat, of freedom and imprisonment, he at length 
breaks down and presents himself at the workhouse door fully quali- 
fied by law to the right of admission and to an amount of comfort 
equal to that which the industrious unfortunate obtains, simply from 
want of friends. It is quite impossible to conceive a more successful 
process for the destruction of the physical and moral condition of an 
able-bodied man. We may have devised the means of putting an end 
to the aid-of-wages’ system, which was the curse of the parochial 
administration, but we have made tramping the alternative of deten- 
tion in a workhouse ; we have encouraged indiscriminate almsgiving 
by legalising vagabondage ; we have driven the poor into the towns, 
which have at least the reputation of affording work ; and we are 
afraid to put the law of vagrancy in force, lest we should fill our 
expensive gaols with the perpetrators of petty crimes. 

But the Poor Law “Test of Destitution,” the offer of the work- 
house, fails most conspicuously when it is most required ; that is, when 
widely-spread distress, induced by depression of trade or by a general 
state of ignorance, depravity, and disease, exists amongst the lower 
orders in large towns. Under such circumstances, the workhouses, 
however large, are soon filled, and home relief becomes a necessity. 
A new test was under these circumstances indispensably required. 
This has been devised by the Poor Law Board, and is called “ The 
Labour Yard.” The rules in these yards are nearly uniform. An 
able-bodied man, in answer to his application for relief, receives 
an order to break stones or pick oakum. Occasionally to turn a 
crank, which may or may not result in useful work. Now and then 
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he is ordered to wheel gravel from one end of a yard to the other, 
and then to wheel it back again, though this is far less common 
than it used to be. 

The yard is nominally open at 6 A.M. in the country and 8 or 9 
A.M.in the towns. The men are expected to accomplish a certain 
task of work ; but, if they finish early, they are still detained until the 
hour of payment in the afternoon. In many instances the work 
entails a positive loss upon the guardians; and it has been 
acknowledged by some of the officers in charge, that it is not 
desired that the men work too hard, as the loss would be increased 
thereby. 

In these yards two or three hundred paupers are often committed 
to the charge of a single superintendent ; in such cases discipline is 
very imperfectly observed, and the day is consequently passed in 
talking, idling—it may be smoking. The yard, instead of being a 
school of industry, is a school of idleness, where, by evil association, 
all the chicaneries of pauper life are learned. Nor is this all ; it is 
rare, indeed, that any effective provision is made for the protection 
of the men from the weather, and, as many of them are ill-clad and 
worse fed, they have no power of resisting influences which are 
certain to destroy their health. Lastly, the same task is imposed on 
all alike. The clerk or factory hand who never used a hammer in 
his life is set to break stones; he labours hard and willingly; he 
cuts his hands to pieces, and yet without result. Even if the stone 
be broken, it is often rendered useless by the way in which it is 
done. 

And this is the test of destitution which, when accepted, is fol- 
lowed by what is called necessary relief, depending in quantity not 
upon the work done but upon the nature of the case. Thus a single 
man receives 3d. and half a loaf per day; a man with a wife and one 
child, 7@. per day for six days, with 16 lbs. of bread per week, anda loaf 
per week is added for every additional child. Upon this it is ex- 
pected the man is to pay his rent, educate, and clothe his children, 
and maintain his own health. It is right to state that these regula- 
tions are not invariably carried out, and that here and there the 
principle of payment by piecework is adopted by the guardians, 
probably without the sanction of the Poor Law Board. In such 
cases the men are paid for what they do, and the quantity of work 
is limited to such an amount as the guardians think sufficient for the 
maintenance of health. 

Here then again we charge upon the administration of the Poor 
Law an arrangement which tends to lower the physical and moral 
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state of those relieved. There is an entire absence of the principle 
of justice, an entire negation of the better motives which regulate 
the conduct. All the advantages are in favour of the worst characters, 
all the restrictions act unfavourably and unfairly on the honest man. 
If the able-bodied man is to be relieved at all, we are bound to act 
towards him on the principles of justice,—justice to the capitalist, 
justice to the labourer, and justice as between society and the 
labourer himself. It must be clearly recognised that it is the duty 
of every able-bodied man to depend exclusively upon his own 
exertions for support, and if he asks for a loaf of bread it is but fair 
that he should be compelled to make to those who help him in his 
need the utmost possible return. 

It is necessary, however, that we should inquire why it is that the 
law thus thrusts upon the individual the responsibility of asserting 
destitution and claiming its result, “relief.” Mr. J. S. Mill states 
“that it is because the State is compelled to act by general rules, and 
that it cannot undertake to discriminate between the deserving and 
undeserving ; that it owes no more than subsistence to the first, and 
can give no less to the last. The executive of the public cannot, in 
fact, be trusted to give or withhold other people’s money according 
to the morality of the person soliciting it.” But in other cases is not 
this done every day? The State through its executive, punishes 
those who break the law, and rewards its faithful servants. From 
the House of Commons down to the smallest Board of Guardians, 
the paid servants are rewarded according to their deserts by the 
money raised from other people’s pockets. Does the State owe 
nothing to the heroic self-denial of the man who fulfils his duty as a 
humble yet independent labourer, as well as to the general by whose 
military genius a battle has been gained? Are the honest and in- 
dustrious to have no more consideration than the idle and im- 
provident? If this be justice, my argument breaks down. If it be 
not, then the remedy does not consist in laying down a hard and fast 
line of treatment, but in improving the administrative and dis- 
criminating power. It would be just as reasonable to propose a scale 
of public comfort which should be a test of honesty, as one of 
discomfort to be a test of independence. The cases are exactly 
parallel, and there can be no hope of a judicious administration of 
relief until the fact is recognised. The relief of destitution is just as 
much a question of justice between man and man as the punishment 
of theft or violence. The sentence of a criminal is determined by 
his previous character, responsibility and history, as well as by the 
nature of his crime, and the temptation he was exposed to, and 
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equally a wise system of relief must be determined by the physical 
and moral history of the individual case. No one would propose to 
treat a sick man on the same conditions as one who is fit to work, 
and not even the law has a right to treat an impostor like an honest 
man. It is no answer to say the problem is more difficult than in 
the case of crime. No doubt it is so. But the pity is that the 
science of relief has never occupied the same importance as the 
science of justice, in the ordinary acceptation of the word. No 
attempt has been made to reduce the rules of evidence as to ability 
to work, as to the bounds of personal responsibility, as to the claims 
of misfortune and sickness, as to the treatment of idleness and 
imposture, to principles associated with the extent and method of 
relief. No attempt has been made to organise a system of police in 
charity, and it cannot be contended that Boards of Guardians form 
an efficient court. But it is even worse than this. Mr. J. S. Mill 
actually states that private charity can alone undertake to discriminate, 
and that it is its peculiar and appropriate province to make the dis- 
tinction between the deserving and undeserving poor. In charity, 
however, everybody is left to pursue his own devices. There is a 
species of lynch law, which sometimes hits the mark of justice, but 
fails with greater frequency. At this moment, owing to an ac- 
knowledged failure of the poor law, the whole community is inflicted 
with the vice of vicarious and indiscriminate alms-giving, and yet the 
law takes no cognisance of the mischief which is done. Vagrancy, 
idleness, pauperism, drunkenness, and other evils are absolutely 
encouraged by the very people who, according to Mr. Mill, are the 
fitting judges of relief. People are apt to think that it is an amiable 
and excusable weakness to give, and are forgetful of the injury they 
do. We are told to forgive those who injure us, but because the 
standard of public morals is higher in respect to crime than poverty, 
the law steps in and forbids us to gratify our desires or impulses. 
We may not compound a felony, but we may encourage the vagrant 
to pursue a course of crime. 

If, as Dr. Guy says, every act of indiscriminate alms-giving is an 
outrage on common sense, an injustice to labour, and a sin, pray what 
is the reason that it is to escape punishment? Heaven knows that 
society suffers enough from the 50,000 or 60,000 tramps and thieves, 
who are encouraged by it to pursue their wretched calling. Does 
any one believe that it is consistent to punish the beggar for asking 
whilst the party to the gift goes free ? The truth is, that indiscriminate 
alms-giving is simply the ill-regulated manifestation of our charitable 
instincts, there being no means offered for their systematic exercise. 
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Give but the opportunity to all of acquiring a systematic knowledge 
of the poor, and we should be ashamed to lavish our charity in the 
way we do. 

But furthermore, arising out of the supposed distinction between 
the province of private charity and poor laws is an unfounded 
notion, that there is an essential difference in the relief they re- 
spectively afford. It is supposed that a destitute person may be 
relieved by private charity without loss of self-respect, whilst to public 
relief degradation is supposed to be inseparably attached. If the 
relief be equally necessary, and bestowed with equal wisdom, it 
cannot matter to the individual whence it comes. The nature of 
punishment is not altered by the source. As far as the justice of the 
case, it matters nothing whether the man who deserves a whipping 
gets it from a private individual or the public executioner. The latter 
is preferred in civilised communities, simply because it affords the 
best security that justice will be done. Relief is just the same. The 
idea of moral justice is equally involved. Whether administered by 
a board of guardians or by an expert philanthropist the result is 
inevitably the same, if equal judgment is displayed. Relief in its 
nature and effects is either right or wrong, just or unjust, wise or the 
contrary. It is no degradation to receive assistance in misfortune. 
There is many a pauper undeserving of the name, if it imply willing 
dependence on parochial relief. There are those who would rightly 
prefer to seek assistance from the agents of the law, to cringing 
and begging at the rich man’s door. Nay, no degradation whatever 
attaches to the man who, having in prosperity paid his rates, 
receives assistance when overtaken by adversity against which it was 
impossible to provide. As in the case of justice, the advantage of 
a public, as compared with a private administration, of public 
charity is, that its agents ought to have greater powers of inquiry, 
greater experience in the difficulties to be encountered, greater 
variety in the means of treatment, and powers of compulsion and 
detention in case of need. The judge in the relief court needs 
a special education, peculiar powers of observation, great knowledge 
of human nature, and a comprehensive view of the various motives 
which determine the question of independence. Under all possible 
circumstances the responsibility of giving or withholding must rest 
with the dispenser of relief, and cannot under any condition whatever 
be wisely left in the receiver’s hands. 

Having thus determined that it is not the province of the law to 
do anything which has the immediate object of raising, or the imme- 
diate effect of depressing, the physical and moral condition of any 
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one, however destitute, we have next to inquire what safeguards 
nature has provided against death by starvation, and whether they 
are sufficient when called forth and regulated to secure maintenance 
for the poor, and save society from the scandals which, so far from 
being prevented, have been increased by the operation of the Poor 
Law. In civilised communities, these safeguards are three: the 
nature of the individual, his family relationship, and our common 
humanity. The sufficiency of moral and physical perfection, as a 
safeguard against the horrors of destitution, has already been amply 
proved. But the subject would be incomplete if we failed to observe 
that, on this point also, the Poor Law regards only one side of human 
character, and that the worst. It assumes, for example, that every 
applicant for relief would naturally prefer to live in idleness at the 
expense of other people, to working for his own support ; whereas, 
such a proposition is generally contrary both to nature and to fact. 
Every man in a state of health and freedom is instinctively impelled 
to labour. 

Activity of mind and body is but the expression of a natural state. 
Labour is pleasure, when not essential to the gratification of our 
wants. Itis an utter mistake to say that the fear of starvation is the 
real motive to labour. The poorest men are not by any means the 
most industrious, because the will and power to work depend on 
sufficiency of food. Idleness, therefore, is an unnatural condition, 
induced amongst the rich by luxury, and amongst the poor by want. 
There is a time in the life ofall able-bodied men, who have not been 
reared as paupers, when they are both able and desirous of maintain- 
ing themselves by work. Dr. Chalmers assumed that every destitute 
man was honestly desirous of maintaining his independence until the 
contrary was proved. The Jewish Board of Guardians act on the 
same principle, as do the administrators of charity in every country 
in Europe. It is the distinction of the English Poor Law to ignore 
self-respect, and to afford subsistence to an unnatural and immoral 
state. 

But although nature has provided in the natural constitution of 
mankind for their complete independence, she has not left man, as 
an isolated individual, to struggle alone with the danger of starva- 
tion. Next to the development of individual character, the ties of 
home and relationship operate to save him from dependence and 
destruction. 

The affection of parents for their children, of children back again 
to parents, of relations for relations of more distant kindred, enlists 
the energies of all the effective members of a household for the main- 
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tenance, not of themselves only, but of the most weak and helpless 
beneath their common roof. What shall we say of a law which tends 
to destroy this admirable safeguard, which, on the one hand, breaks 
up and ignores the family, and, on the other, professes to assume the 
duties of a parent. The Poor Law tempts the son to send. his 
mother to the workhouse, where she will be maintained in a style of 
comfort totally beyond his humble powers. When once admitted 
she has a better dwelling, better clothes, better food, better fires, than 
he can possibly provide for her. In the same habitation the husband 
is separated from the wife, and their children from them both; and 
the ties of kinship, which were intended as a safeguard of inde- 
pendence, are broken through. 

Nor is it possible for the State to supply a parent’s place, or, as a 
child, support the parent’s declining years. It fails in the first 
essential of both relationships. It may give clothes and shelter, it 
may educate and feed ; but it has no love to give. 

The guardians confide the infant to some public pauper, who is 
bribed by a pint of beer to tend the unwelcome charge ; and the 
children are sent to some huge establishment, where they pass from 
class to class, and from teacher to teacher, without the development 
of any bond of sympathy, or any sense of home. And when the 
education is supposed to be complete, the pupil passes to the outer 
world, ignorant of the conditions of every-day existence, and without 
a soul to help him, unless, indeed, it may be an occasional inquiry 
from the chaplain. The State cannot be a parent, because it is an 
individual relationship. What, then, is the duty of the State in re- 
spect to relationship and home ties, as safeguards against starvation ? 
Clearly, to offer no obstruction to their play. To encourage their 
development and enforce their responsibilities, and, instead of 
attempting the impossibility of acting in such capacity, it should find 
for orphans foster-parents, who, if not absolutely perfect, will, never- 
theless, be more efficient than itself. 

Lastly, Nature has provided in our common humanity a safeguard 
not less powerful than those detailed. The kindness of man extends 
beyond the range of relationship. It is nearly as intolerable for one 
man to see another in the agonies of hunger, as to suffer those 
agonies himself. This opens up two resources for the relief of desti- 
tution—viz., the kindness of the poor to the poor, or, rather, of 
immediate neighbours for each other; and the compassion of the 
rich, which, although it flows, indeed, in an unbounded stream of 
charity, is, nevertheless, the least important safeguard, because it so 
often breaks the bounds of prudence, and creates the evil it is in- 
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tended to relieve. It is obvious, therefore, that as the State can 

have no compassion, no sympathy, its duty is to regulate, not -re- 
* place, the safeguards we have named. To guarantee relief to desti- 
tution, is to do for individuals what individuals can only do for them- 
selves ; and by so much as the law relieves those who, whether as 
individuals, relatives, or men, are responsible for the maintenance of 
life, by so much does it destroy the springs of benevolence and 
morality. 

But the most legitimate object of Government is to enable indi- 
viduals to act in concert, and give effect to their common feelings 
and common judgment. Every member of the community has a 
common interest in the regulation of charitable impulses, and in re- 
straining them when injurious to the common good, in stimulating 
them when the necessity is urgent, and in so economising their 
action as to secure the object for which they were implanted in our 
breasts. For want of the organisation which it is the duty of a 
government to give, charity is irregular, spasmodic, insufficient, un- 
suitable, excessive, or wasteful, as the case may be. It either gives 
too much or too little. It demoralises both poor and rich. It is 
no one’s wish that the poor should die from starvation, and if the 
wills and means of the community were made the most of, such an 
occurrence would be absolutely impossible. 

Nor is it the interest of the State that pauperism should follow on 
prosperity, the temptation of wealth growing before the eyes of want. 
It is all very well for economists to preach that labour and capital 
have no inherent rights, and that the faithful fulfilment of a contract 
freely made between them is all that either capitalists or labourers 
can properly demand ; but it should not be forgotten that in the 
history of the world force has played a larger role than justice, and 
may do so yet again. The standard of moral duty is conterminous 
with the general interest of mankind ; and if it be found that largely 
increasing numbers of our fellow creatures are suffering from ignorance, 
weakness, sickness, misery, and want, we may rest assured that duty 
is not done, and that our material interests must eventually suffer in 
consequence. But we have said enough. In conclusion, we are of 
opinion— 

That the law has on occasion to provide a guarantee against star- 
vation, nature having already done so. 

That it is the duty of the State to abstain from all those operations 
which lower the physical and moral condition of the able-bodied, 
destroy or impair the ties of relationship and home, and relax the 
legitimate duties of individuals, as neighbours and as men. 
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By the State the relief of pauperism must be considered as a ques- 
tion of justice between man and man. 

The executive, which ought to be the only thing provided by the 
law, must of necessity assume the responsibility of granting or refusing 
help, organising and making use of individual charity, sympathetic 
and material, as the only legitimate relief. 

Misfortune and poverty will never cease, but pauperism may. 
The time will come when the executive shall dispense relief on the 
same principles as it now dispenses justice ; and when the guarantees 
of nature will suffice to provide for the destitute with the assistance of, 
but without the guarantee of law. 


J. H. STaLLarD, M.B. Lonp., &c. 





“THE STEAKS.” 


VULGARLY THE “BEEF,” CLASSICALLY THE “ SUBLIME.” 
( Concluded.) 


EFORE proceeding to my direct subject, I beg leave 
to offer a brief remark very nearly connected with it. 
The men we have just described and left had given way 


every case of extraordinary social change, the conduct of one sex 
must produce (as it did in this) some corresponding alteration in the 
conduct of the other. The dons vivants (as, with their selfish and 
incongenial routine, I have sketched them) were either giving, almost 
daily, jovial dinner parties at home, or dining out with friends of 
similar inclinations (bachelors included), without restriction or stop. 
And an inevitable consequence ensued. Women were isolated. 
House-wifely desires to please, and the hardly less gratifying atten- 
tion to the cares of domestic economies gradually declined, where the 
benignant enjoyments of the quiet family circle were broken into and 
set at nought, amid the constant revel of a sensual abandonment dis- 
graceful to the name of man. And what was the result? The sex 
had to find some resource to fill up that tiresome enmui of unem- 
ployed time by seeking public amusements, or devoting themselves to 
** TEas,”—there was no stir about the Rights of Women in those 
days,—of which all an outside male could gather was, that they 
answered their purpose, and were redolent of discussions in which 
gossip, the fashions, scandal, and dress, sufficed to occupy such 
parties as satisfactorily as might be under the circumstances. They 
were self-defensive, innocuous, and led to no evil, and passed away. 
How much and by what means and degrees a degeneracy has spread 
since then, and swept the present generation into the “Fast,” were 
tedious and painful to attempt to trace. Of its extent, the brazen- 
faced impudence of the Ride in Hyde Park, at any time, but espe- 
cially at the height of the season, affords a melancholy effect upon 
the mind of every lover of his country. For its corruption of all 
morality, for its contempt of all decency, for its flagitious outrage 
upon every womanly good feeling and quality, it now far exceeds the 
profligate exposures of the Green Park of Charles II. There were 
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Portsmouths, and Castlemaines, and Nell Gwynnes. There were king’s 
mistresses ; and his parasites, tools, and court were not slow in fol- 
lowing the example ; but there was nothing like the bold, shameless 
depravity of these wretched creatures of the present day, infecting 
every class of the community: from noble heirs on their way to the 
turf, through upstart wealth aping the titled idiots, to the under-dregs 
of the social scale. The nation and the people of England are no- 
where on the face of the earth to be equalled for such a rank display 
of vice and effrontery. Would it could be otherwise, and like its 
legion of propagandists, “ The Nameless.” 

But to our Club, We may observe, en passant towards it, that the 
rules of all similar associations emanated from and were drawn up by 
middle-aged men, or allies nearer their grand climacteric, to excite 
the revival of their earlier days—the days of their unrestrained youth, 
when song was enchanting, behaviour free, conversation blunt, manners 
coarse, and a spade called a spade; when politeness was unseen, except 
in empty ceremonials and humiliating phraseology in epistolary corre- 
spondence ; and being trammeled by respectability and the opinion 
of the grandees, they tried to escape for a few hours, now and then, into 
the practices and reminiscences of a time made quite bright and 
happy through the hallucinations of memory. 

Thus the Steaks spared neither high nor low, and were often ex- 
ceedingly personal ; and woe to him who betrayed any resentment. 
One, who was recalcitrant when Boots (my lamented friend, Robert 
Liston*—portrait after Grant, 1/7. 3s.), was so doggedly obstinate, 
that he evaded many punishments. The society was glad when it 
had the opportunity to enrol a new member to supersede him. 
Apropos, his first duty of the day, before dinner, was to descend 
into the cellar, and bring up and decant the wine; and then 
a great amusement it was, on a full day, when he had been 
waiting for a hot slice of steak on his plate, to empty one of the 
decanters, and shout lustily to poor Boots to replenish it: and, as I 
have said, woe to him if he hesitated! It deserves a notice that 
his chair, independently of the carving, was sold at the sale (together 
with an ordinary one of H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex), for 20/. There 
was Only one for both. It was also used on the occasion of a recent 
visit by the present Prince of Wales! Lord Dalhousie’s brought 
144—not shillings ! 

The Steaks might have outlasted the term of sixty years, fraternally 





“ There was, I believe, only one surgeon, one artist, and one actor, members 
during the last hundred years—viz., Liston, Lonsdale, and John Kemble. 
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granted them by Mr. Arnold, but the real causes of their dissolution 
are not far to be sought. 

The change in men and manners, even within this short time, must 
be very apparent to every rational observer. Among these the habit of 
leaving town on Saturdays strongly affected their Saturday meetings. 
The absence of port-wine beverage was another drawback, and the 
imprudence of so few members as remained, giving expensive claret 
(with their preceding boundless hospitality), without making an al- 
ready costly club oppressive, was another obstacle in the w ay of hold- 
ing on. But I believe that the difficulty of finding new friends to fill 
the chairs of the old who had died off, must have been the main 
ground for their winding-up—under small inspection, except their own 
good sense and a just regard for the “ eternal fitness of things.” 

Among other causes for the extinction of the Steaks, and, in- 
deed, for the decline in port wine drinking generally, there is one 
rather curious of its kind, and, as it were, marking another epoch. It 
is the astonishing rise and progress of the passion for smoking 
tobacco. Smokers, for their beverage, descend to a lower class of 
the thirst-allaying liquid. Like the mechanic or day labourer, they 
find ale to be the most suitable element, and no longer 


** Seek, while here below, 
Some kind Nepenthé for their woe ;” 


but discover that Barclay or Meux, or Bass or Alsopp can, under the 


influence of the Weed, 
** A softer balm bestow 


Than a flask of rosy wine !” 


For myself, being no smoker, I cannot help fancying that neither 
the delicious odour of flowers, the bouquet of exquisite wines, nor 
the rich, lovely lips of youthful beauty, can be appreciated with 
palates saturated with tobacco, or mouths emitting puffs of incon- 
genial clouds upon the fresh fragrance and indescribable charms of 
Nature. 

Taking into account the reservations I have offered on the impossi- 
bility of affording any adequate “notion” of the affluence and 
flavour found in judiciously-arranged intellectual parties, it must be 
confessed, omne ignotum pro magnifico, that the game is not often worth 
the candle. I beg to submit two examples. The first occurs in a note 
addressed for “‘ Mr. Serjeant Wilde, M.P., &c., &c., 9, Serjeants’ Inn, 
Temple,” and runs thus :— 


“We had, many years ago, a great day at the S.S. B.S. You 
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know, the Sublime Society of Beef Steaks. We had the Duke of 
Norfolk—an old member, and a good one he was—and visitors in 
abundance, amongst whom were Sheridan, Perry, Lord Erskine, &c. 
I happened to sit directly opposite to the egotist and Sheridan, who 
sat next tohim. Erskine talked much, as usual, and mostly of him- 
self. He tried to rouse Sheridan to be witty, but could not. At last 
he said, ‘ Sherry, I know you love a pun.’ ‘You know, by ——, I 
hate a pun.’ ‘ Therefore, I'll tell youone of mine. Brummel called 
on me the other day, at my place in the country; and when he was 
announced I was hard at work in my garden in a sleeved waistcoat 
and apron, and desired him to be brought to me. When he came, I 
said, “Ha, Brummel! how do? Here you find me, enjoying my 
otium cum digging a tatee.”’ ‘ Shocking !’ cried Sheridan. On which 
I ventured to put in a word, and said, ‘I suppose, my lord, that 
Brummel answered, “Some people might shorten the phrase, and say 
you were only iz for a dig?”’ You take! infra dig. Wasn’t that 
good? Sheridan laughed heartily—said that was the dest of all the 
dad puns he ever heard in his life !—Your anecdotical father, 


“BA” 


The second, though egotistical, was, only a few weeks ago, recom- 


mended to me by a leading member to the last (whom I consulted 
for material), to be recorded as one of the witty sayings applauded 
at the Steaks. His note is— 


“ Among your reminiscences, do not forget a personal one I have 
often quoted as a specimen of your ready wit. 

“* We were talking freely of men and things, after several bottles of 
old port had been discussed, and sundry bowls of punch had been 
replenished, ‘ J ’ called Stephenson, who was in the vice-chair— 
(I being president and you on my right hand), ‘J——, do you under- 
stand our motto?’ —(‘ Ne fidos inter amicos sit, qui dicta foras 
eliminet.’) ‘ I understand, at least, one word,’ said J——n, looking to- 
wards it. ‘ “Sir,” and I mean to do it.’’ This motto, from Horace’s 
‘ Epistles,’ was most applicably paraphrased by the Bishop. And, 
apropos, the learned bishop on that occasion offered a free paraphrase 
of its motto— 


** Let no one bear beyond this threshold hence, 
Words uttered here, in friendly confidence.” 


See from what a mountain of great names only a very ridiculus 
mus may spring, and from a mere smartness in chat, what a remem- 
Vor III., N. S. 1869. fo) 
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brance may be preserved of a visitor, who, by similar small talk, 
made himself a welcomed guest ! 

But visitors, not recommended by rank or official position, were 
not exempted from a rather inquisitorial trial of their capacities for 
Steakishness. They were put on their metal—as on Damien’s iron 
bed—to ascertain what could be got out of them. On a first intro- 
duction their healths were toasted by the chair, with panegyrics, not 
to be surpassed at any of our great luncheons or banquets ; upon 
which, when the flattered individual rose to return thanks, he was 
instantly coughed down, before he had uttered a syllable, with “Bah! 
bah ! enough! enough!” and when he sat down heard it moved that 
“the honourable speaker’s speech should be reported /iteratum et 
verbatim, in the annals of the S. S.” I met with Mathews there on 
his first visit, and never saw a man so confounded : it required some 
time before he recovered his composure, and then, as usual, 4e amply 
entertained the meeting, in his own unique and incomparable style, 
till the punch closed the merry congress. 

On another occasion I happened to be the bidden guest of Sir J. 
Cam Hobhouse (Lord Broughton), so lately dead, (a zealous member, 
for whom, vide catalogue of sale, portrait, after Lonsdale, 13s.; by 
Lonsdale, in oil, after being made a peer, 7/ 55. ; chair, 114. 5s. ; 
bought by himself, and the highest bidder on the list of thirteen) ; and 
it so happened that it fell upon him upon that day to discharge the 
functions of Boots. Seated on his right hand, at the bottom of the 
table, I was surprised by a charge being brought against him for 
paying greater attentions to a stupid individual than were consistent 
with the proper performance of his important duties to the general 
satisfaction of the society. He rose and bowed, offered no defence, 
and was hardly permitted to eat his meal in quiet, being ordered, on 
one small office after another, to do or bring something for any 
member who chose to ask for it. After the repast, he was called upon 
to state why he had contumeliously made no apology (he knew it 
would have been “bah, bah!”), and condemned to be severely repri- 
manded. The recorder proceeded to pronounce sentence ; but instead 
of addressing the culprit, he turned to Mr. Scott, son of Lord Eldon, 
who was, like myself, a visitor, and proceeded somewhat in this 
form :—‘“ Mr. Scott, I wish your learned and noble father were hete 
instead of you, to witness how speedily justice can be administered. 
He would see a court which never felt any doubts or reservations ; 
which never needed to require time for consideration ; which never 
postponed a cause, or hesitated a moment about a case; which never 
left plaintiff or defendant one hour in the torment of uncertainty; 
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and which, in short, is a perfect example of what all, and especially 
the highest, jurisdiction in equity ought to be, at once decisive, and 
thereafter immoveable. . . .”. There was some more which I have 
forgotten ; but the whole was an amusing treat, into which Mr. Scott 
entered with great good humour, and promised to report to his 
father what were the tenets and practice of this medizeval copy of the 
laws of the Medes and Persians. 

I trust I shall not be accounted a Dogberry, lavish in my tedious- 
ness, if I bestow one more anecdote upon my readers. I have stated 
that in aping elder times not only stinging badinage, but rather 
pungent personal language was used in conversation among the 
members. It so fell out that, provoked by some such assault, 
Mr. took un-clubable offence, and dared to rise and appeal to 
the president. He desired to know if such attacks could be allowed 
even by the Steaks, and thought he had a right to demand an apology. 
The president concurred entirely with his opinion, thought an 
apology indispensable, and only required his absence for*a few 
minutes till the terms of the apology were discussed. The irascible 
member retired into an adjoining room, and the conviviality of the 
evening continued with as little notice or interruption as if such an 
inroad upon order had never occurred, or the exile had never 
existed. He, poor fellow, waited some time out in the cold, and then 
sent in a message to be informed what was doing. The message 
met with the same attention as he had himself experienced. Tired 
out, and hearing bursts of laughter from within, he at length addressed 
a written note to the president, to request an immediate determination 
upon his complaint. Forthwith he was called in, and the president, 
in grave tones, addressed him to this effect :—“ Mr. , the 
meeting, which I have not consulted, are unanimously of opinion that 
an apology is absolutely due for outrages committed, even in the 
face of the S. S. B.S. I therefore condemn you to apologise for 
your conduct on this occasion. I hope it will be a warning to you 
never to be guilty of such an offence again!” The member had sense 
enough to pocket the rebuke, and sat down quietly to enjoy the 
remaining convivial hours. Dude dissipere in loco. 

I purposed to tell more of the no-sinecure office of Boots, but must 
be content with saying, it was “Mungo here, Mungo there, Mungo 
everywhere.” Ah, me! what a life (an hour or two, which he could 
employ much better) Mungo led. Only fancy a royal prince being 
told, with certain preliminary facts to support it, that he was a 
better fellow than his brother; Lord Brougham set up in a corner 


of the room in a white sheet (viz., a table-cloth), to resemble the 
O02 
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Scotch stool of repentance without the stool,—in the exuberant 
energy of his juvenile years in Edinburgh, and within the ken of the 
Presbyterian Kirk, the wild pranks with which he sometimes as- 
tonished his fellow-students might have brought him to the real 
penance of the “Cutty Stool” ; and you may form some idea of the 
free speech, and eccentric, extravagant, but most laughable proceed- 
ings, at many of those memorable meetings. They are defunct. Not 
a shadow remains. Yes, a slight one. Even in a city chophouse 
now, nobody asks waiters for a beef-steak. Simple, emphatic “ steak” 
is the John Bull word. And a curious proof is urged why steak is 
superior to roast beef. The witty Luttrell advises— 


** If you wish in peace to eat, 
Never, never cry ‘ roast meat’ ;” 


and it must be equally prudent not to suffer the odours of such 
culinary processes to mount above the area sanctity. But if you 
have the Steak, the inveterate dinner-hunter lingers on in vain for the 
expected hour—the steak-cooking can be postponed, and he is 
previously walked away. 

Notwithstanding all the festive attractions of the Steaks, however, 
there was a degree of exclusiveness about them which must have 
prevented the wide-spread popularity often attached to their re- 
ported sayings and doings. The secret which threw the bright halo 
from the centre of their board lay in the genius of one of their 
members—their Laureate—Captain Charles Morris, of the late Life 
Guards! A man of great constitutional gaiety in this station, he 
doubtless led the London life of a young guardsman, not over- 
whelmed with cares for to-morrow, nor, indeed, with any cares after 
the mess of to-day. About this date he naturally sang (vide last 
stanza in “Town and Country”) :— 


** Then in town let me live, and in town let me die, 
For I own I can’t relish the country, not I ; 
If I must have a villa in summer to dwell, 
Oh, give me the sweet, shady side of Pall Mall.” 


But in the very long transit towards the fall of the curtain, when 
the country in its freshness becomes delightful to aged actors, many a 
varying shadow and cloud fell upon the brilliancy of his juvenile 
dreams. Still they were, to such a spirit, nothing but transient sug- 
gestions of many equally flitting ideas,—he was, through many years, 
of a social and feeling heart; to the very end /oujours gai!—and the 
stimulants were like spurs to the winner of the Epsom Derby, only 
one stride more to win the race which is so soon over. 
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I have alluded to the election of the Prince of Wales to the Sub- 
lime, and to the good humour and equality with which he entered 
into its fun. An instance is on record. When seated with his 
brother of York (I fancy it might be one bowl in its collapse 
into punch time), a distinguished artistic member ventured to 
congratulate the company on the exceedingly felicitous application 
of architecture to the lodging of the royal princes; for, said he, 
“one is in the Pillory, and the other (the Duke of York) in the 
Round-house!” The laugh was hearty, and their royal high- 
nesses joined jocundly in the somewhat ticklish jest, though the 
columns of Carlton House” (the portico in Trafalgar Square) 
may now be put to better use as a worthy portion of a National 
Gallery, or the paltry dome of Dover House, Whitehall, lately 
purchased by Government, may yield materials for fitter buildings. 
He was loyal to the backbone, and we must quote a few de- 
scriptive lines from this Welcome :— 


‘** On Saturn’s day this altar burns 

With festive preparation, 

Where twice twelve Brothers rule by turns 
To pour a fit libation ; 

The brethren flock you here behold, 
While with their welcome greeted, 

And there the Father of the fold,* 
In honour justly seated. 


‘* Though sacred to our Ox’s rump, 

Old story will evince, sir, 

If Fame deceive not with her trump, 
’Twas deified long since, sir ; 

To Mithras’ Bull great Persia bow’d, 
To Apis Egypt preached, sir ; 

To Baal's Calf whole countries vowed, 
And Greece her Bous beseeched, sir. 


‘** While thus we boast a general creed 
In honour of our shrine, sir, 
You find the world long since agreed 
That food was food divine, sir.’’ 


The poet, nevertheless, goes on with his descant about beefsteaks, 





>’ Who is there now among us left to tell the youthful cockney of the Carlton 
House colonnade and gate, at which stood the splendid and royally stilted gigantic 
‘*Big Sam,” in all the panoply and pride of his Highland costume. What a 
pity Mr. Wilkins could not transplant him to be part of the portico of the National 
Gallery ! ¢ Himself. 
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making Jove carry off fair maids on his sirloin, and finishes with 
the stanza— 
*¢ Like Britain’s island lies our Steak, 
A sea of gravy bounds it, 
Shalots, confus’dly scattered, make 
The rockwork which surrounds it ; 
Your isle’s best emblem there behold, 
Remember ancient story ; 
Be like your grandsires, just and bold, 
And live and die with glory.” 


This effusion made Morris so great a favourite with the prince, 
that he adopted him into his more private circle, and he was his 
frequent guest, both at the Brighton Pavilion and Carlton House. 
No wonder that he deplored the demolition of the latter, and painted 
its small select parties as perfect models of social happiness, with a 
most accomplished gentleman at the head of the table, and his 
guests men of every variety of pursuit, skilfully chosen to contribute 
to and enrich the common harmony. In short, models of refined 
manners and royal condescension. We are all aware howmuch the sun- 
shine of royalty is calculated to engender such grateful sentiments, 
but still it affords a curious historical contrast to place this seemingly 
genuine laudation of the Laureate, side by side with the opprobrium 
heaped upon the prince when he adopted his father’s ministers, and 
threw all the hopes and ambitions of his once boon companions 
overboard,—when the question was epigrammatically put and 
answered :— 

‘* Ye politicians, tell me, pray, 
Why thus with grief and care rent ? 
The winds have blown the Whigs away, 
And left the Heir Apparent !” 


A Cabinet of these disappointed “old friends” would certainly 
have been a remarkable one ; but the experiment was not to be, and 
so we leave such matters as we found them, only remarking that the 
prince’s quondam associates included among them some of the 
cleverest men of the age, and it was difficult, if not impossible, not 
to have his character deeply affected by their unceasing ridicule, 
satire, and invective. 

And here I would fain suggest a small spice of apology for errors 
often attributed to great rulers. The servility and flattery which sur- 
round them like the atmosphere, are not the worst of the evils to 
which they are exposed. They are seldom, if ever, informed of the 
Real Truth; and a brief anecdote will well illustrate my meaning. 
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George IV., sauntering with some attendants on horseback on the 
Great Walk of Windsor Castle, was told a bold falsehood by a cele- 
brated artist among the number. (The individual was Mr. N——, and 
my informant Lord Farnborough.) ‘And why,” I inquired of the 
noble and highly honourable lord who told me the story, “why did 
not you undeceive his Majesty?” “ Because,” he replied, “ there are 
always two sides to a story, besides creating implacable enemies. 
There are colours that can readily be put on, explanations to be as 
cunningly given, where you cannot prove the direct truth, that an 
individual may as well take his leave of the court as endeavour to 
seek its countenance by such fruitless attempts.” 

But we must not, I hope, leave our Laureate in this sort of semi- 
misty politics ; and I trust that readers will feel an interest in an 
author who wrote some three hundred poems, chiefly lyrical, a few 
poetical, but all the rest addressed to friendship, love, and wine. He 
truly said, and wrought upon it, “the muse must be fed from the heart,” 
and hence his lavish homage to the sex, however warmly expressed, 
was always decorous, as decorous as it was flattering. In all were to 
be found sound moral lessons, often very pathetic touches, especially 
in those of his later years; much. comic humour, and hits in single 
lines or words, which imparted a racy flavour to the whole. It is not 
possible to exemplify these characteristics, but I have attempted to 
extract a few brief miscellaneous examples :— 


THE SUNBEAM OF LIFE. 


‘* What sameness in that life prevails 
Which love has left for many a season ! 
How faintly hope of joy assails,— 
How cold the fancy, calm the reason. 
* * * * * * 
‘** The glow that made the morning bright,— 
The light that waked and charmed the bosom, 
Now weaken on thy waking sight, 
Till in our evening hour we lose ’em. 


‘* Thus, when the sun’s ray leaves the sky, 
Awhile we sit, the twilight praising, 
Till night steals nature from our eye, 
And lonely darkness close our gazing.” 


The toper’s apology for filling “the glass again,” has been made 
well known, and been often sung. Enjoying peace and beauty, he 


sings,— 
. ** Life’s a voyage, they declare, 
With scarce a port to hide in; 
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Perhaps it may to Pride and Care,— 
That’s not the sea I ride in. 

Here floats my soul, till Fancy’s eye 
Her realms of bliss discover, — 

Bright worlds, that fair in prospect lie 
To him that’s Aalf-seas over.” 


Again, of “ genuine mirth” one stave :— 


‘** How few do we see of mankind 
Who with mirth know to gracefully play— 
To loosen the plaits of the mind, 
And dress her more easy and gay ; 
Still, vulgarly bared to the sight, 
In vice or in riot she’s shown, 
Too dirtily decked for delight, 
Too loose in her manners to own.” 


I quote another, and to my taste a very pathetic and touching 
verse, from memory :— 


** For many a lad I knew is dead, 
And many a lass grown old ; 
And when I think upon the past 
My weary heart is cold.” 


These are but scraps. On the verge of ninety he was tempted to 
pay a last visit to the club, and, leaving his rural retreat at their 
earnest request, wrote and sung a captivating song on the occasion. 
I regret that space permits me the quotation of only a limited 
specimen of the stanzas :— 


‘* Well, I come, my dear friends, your kind wish to obey, 
And drive by light Mirth all life’s shadows away ; 
To turn the heart’s sigh to the throbbings of joy, 
And a grave aged man to a merry old boy. 


* ~ * * * 


‘* The swan, it is said by the poets, still tries 
To sing, if he can, a last song ere he dies ; 
So like him, dear brethren, I’ll do what I can, 
Though th’ attempt savours more of the goose than the swan. 
+ * 7 *~ ~ * 
** It was here my youth, manhood, and age used to pass, 
Till Time bid me mark the low sands in his glass ; 
Then with grief that alone death can hide from my view, 
I gave up the blessing, and sadly withdrew. 


‘* But my sorrow is soothed, my dear friends 
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Remember this was written, and sung, at the age of four score and 
ten !—I imagine without a parallel. Of the general poetical merits 
of Captain Morris, I desire to add merely a few remarks. He twisted 
this three themes—Friendship, Love, and Wine—into one chord, 
and he played upon it charmingly, as we see, to a wonderful extent. 
I can think of no comparison, if we except Paganini with his one 
fiddle-string, and the licentious poet Casti (author of the ‘ Animali 
Parlanti”), with his ‘‘ Li Tré Giuli ”—“ Three Groats.” He and the 
Laureate of the Steaks bear in this respect a very striking likeness to 
each other; for he wrote two hundred choice Italian sonnets upon his 
single theme,—viz., being dunned for three Groats, which he could 
not or would not pay, and the iteration and reiteration of his excuses, 
from being tiresome at first, become irresistibly ludicrous at last. 

I regret much that I cannot from his gifts to me recover any of the 
productions of Captain Morris’s successor as Laureate of the Steaks, 
Mr. Hallett. He was a poet of rich, comic humour, and also master 
of other strains. I understand he has left enough for a good volume, 
and I the more lament that special circumstances have prevented my 
having a taste of it for my readers. 

But mine is not, like Cowper’s, a “ Story without an End;” and I 
must bring mine to the finis ;—business-like as the matter may be, yet 
having undertaken as far as I could to write a readable history of this 
remarkable association, and notice some of its distinguished members, 
personally known to me during many years, I could not fulfil my 
task without the additional summary. Among the forty-seven portraits, 
nearly all copies, destitute of artistic value, which sold altogether for 
69/. 3s., there were, most popularly noticeable, besides the few I have 
already specified, Tickle (Mr. Sheridan, a guinea); Paul Whitehead 
(13s.) ; J. Ferguson of Pitfour (also 135.) ; Wilkes (22 2s., and it may 
be mentioned that his oft-repeated coarse retort upon Lord Sandwich 
took place here, and not, as Jesse states, elsewhere) ; Garrick (2/. 45.) ; 
Marquis of Thomond, “after the Marchioness” (another 135.) ; 
the aforesaid Lord Sandwich (15s.); Lord Mayor Matthew Wood 
(15s.) ; Burdett and Brougham (each of them 30s.) ; the gentle and 
simple W. Linley, sometimes a butt for the wits of the Garrick Club 
(13s.); the Duke of Leinster, a staunch friend and ornament to the 
last (22. 2s.) ; and Lord Saltoun, the esteemed patron of music and 
its social enjoyment (also 2/, 2s.). Among the portraits of the latest 
date, were nine original by J. Lonsdale, himself a stirring Steaker, 
—the Duke of Sussex (5/7 15s. 6¢.); the Duke of Argyll, not the 
present (4/. 155.); the Knight of Kerry and Dr. Somerviil (8s. a-piece) ; 
the whole, 50/. 35. 6d. 
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The plate brought very high prices—forks, with gridirons, arms, and 
crests, at about a sovereign each—table-spoons, the same; but the 
grand competition was for a punch ladle, handle a gridiron, and 
inlaid with a Queen Anne guinea, 1735, 1475s. The ribbon and 
badge of the president, a silver gridiron also, 1735, 23/ 25. 6d. ; an 
oblong cheese-toaster, 12/. 6s.; a fine couteau de chasse, the 
reputed work, and not unworthy, of B. Cellini, inscribed “ex dono 
Antonio Askew, M.D.,” and secured by Mr. W. Arnold, at no less a 
sum than 84/, who also gave 7/. for a brown stone-ware jug, with a 
silver lid and mounting. Among the miscellaneous articles, it may be 
enough to mark—a pair of halberts, 37 1os.; a large Oriental punch- 
bowl, presented by Lord Saltoun, 17/7. 15s.; the president’s awful 
hat, only 15s.; and the bishop’s imposing mitre, two shillings 
less; nine wine glasses, engraved with the gridiron, brought from 
1/. 75. to 12. 14s. the pair ; pewter dishes and plates, not far below 
the price of plate; the nipperkins were dear, and two quart pots 
brought 4/ 5s. 

Of wine there was very little left in the cellar—some five or six 
dozen,—and it sold at a very moderate rate. The oak dining-table 
fetched 30/., the sideboard 137, and the gridiron 5/4 15s. The 
chairs, including the president’s, of oak (77 1os.), had been occupied, 
inter alia, by Admiral G. D. Dundas (82), J. Lonsdale (67. 155.), Mr. 
Stewart Majoribanks (10/.), W. Linley (ro/.), Lord Saltoun (142), 
and C. Hallett (82. ros.). 

Almost all the articles were labelled “ Beef and Liberty.” A 
marble bust of Wilkes, 23/. 2s. 

Of the halberts and dagger I can say nothing certainly. I think 
the former were used on ceremonial occasions and in enforcing the 
obedience of criminals, if needful, to the punishments awarded them ; 
and the latter as an emblem of supreme authority, against which 
none might rebel, under the direst penalties. 

The punch brewing was always within sight, and performed with the 
most scientific gravity. It was the duty of Boots; but I have seen a 
well-seasoned member liberally assist in the labour when it came to 
the collegiate hour, “nunc tempus est bibendum.” As, for instance, 
the thoroughly Scotch Archie Hastie, the representative of one of the 
most persevering punch-drinking districts in his native land, and con- 
sequently accomplished for the office, who was the possessor of 
Burns’s punch-bowl, on the magic of which he always celebrated the 
poet’s anniversary, and sang some of his songs too, admirable of 
their kind, but which it would not do now to speak of, far less to 
name in print. 
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The song, gay, humorous, or pathetic, varied and enlivened the 
conversation, scientifically mingled, like the punch, in admirable pro- 
portions ; but the grand, distinguishing feature was the eccentricity, 
fun, and drollery, ever breaking in, which imparted the ceaseless 
charm to these meetings. It was neither the eating nor the drink- 
ing, but the indefinable enjoyment (so happily expressed in the 
French tongue, of the ye me sais guot), which causes one to regret 
that allis over. Helas! Ve plus ultra! Delenda est! 

Let us, then, cast a retrospect over the memorabilia of a very 
peculiar association, which lasted above a hundred and thirty years— 
nearly five generations, Itspleasureswere of the foremost possible social 
order; it always kept within the verge of decorum, and it enrolled 
among its members hundreds of illustrious men, men of the highest 
rank and station, and of eminence and fame, and not only of British 
but of European renown. Wit and humour, and above all good 
temper, were its elements ; and no wonder the entrance was aspired 
to even by many very distinguished persons, from peer to painter, 
for whom no room could be found at its convivial board. On these 
sagaciously-laid foundations its character, prosperity, and longevity 
rested. It was unique, and must for ever remain unique, the vast 
change in national habits and manners precluding imitation or 
aught of a co-resembling description. No; without blot or blemish, 
it honourably died a natural death. There was no coroner’s inquest 
(with its frequent fooleries) deemed necessary, and alas that I should 
pen its epitaph simply, 


“HIC JACET THE S. S. B. §,”!!! 


As the departed died without heirs male or female, and, contrary 
to public expectation, poor, I am gratified to state that the small 
property left, 652/ 6s. 3a, realised by the sale, has been honestly 
and honourably appropriated, as far as it went, to satisfy just in- 
debtedness ; and there can be no appeal to any Lord High Chan- 
cellor. So, and with a rare quotation, tolerably understood, and 
applicable to all human life and concerns—(venturing on a slight 
sort of Steaky interpolation) —I conclude— 


Sic transit Gloria | Saturday ?| Mundi. 





THE WIT AND WISDOM OF 
BIDPAI. 





No. IV.—HIS FABLES. 
THE TRAVELLER, THE GOLDSMITH, AND THE BEASTS. 


A NUMBER of persons dug a pit. 

There fell into it a goldsmith, a serpent, a monkey, and a tiger. 

A traveller who was passing by looked into the pit. 

Observing the man and his strange companions, he thought he 

could do no deed that would plead more for him in the life to 

come than saving this man 
from the enemies by whom 
he appeared to be surrounded. 
The traveller, therefore, took 
a rope and let it down into 
the pit. 

The monkey, aided by his 
natural dexterity, was the first 
to cling to it and climb up. 

Let down a second time the 
rope was seized by the serpent, 
which twisted itself about it 
and was drawn up. 

The third time was the 
tiger’s opportunity. It hung 
on to the rope and was rescued 
from the pit. 

Then the three beasts 
thanked the traveller for as- 

sisting them to escape; but begged him not to release the gold- 
smith, adding that men in general, and especially the person in ques- 
tion, were incapable of gratitude. 

“Tf you pass by our neighbourhood at any time,” they all said, 
“and have occasion for our services, call to us, and we will come 
and reward you for the kindness which you have shown us.” 
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“T live on a mountain, near a city called Nawadarkt,” said the 
monkey. 

“T live in a wood close by that city,” said the tiger. 

“« And I dwell in the walls,” said the serpent. 

The traveller paid no attention to what the beasts said about the 
ingratitude of the goldsmith, but let the rope down again into the 
pit and rescued him. 

“ Stranger, I thank you most heartily for the good office you have 
performed in assisting my escape. If ever you come to Nawadarkt, 
enquire for my house ; I am a goldsmith, and shall be only too glad 
if I can do you a service at any time.” 

Then the goldsmith went home to the city, and the traveller 
continued his journey. 

Sometime afterwards the traveller had occasion to go to Nawadarkt. 
As he was walking along the monkey met him, saluted him, kissed 
his feet, and with many apologies for the inability of monkeys to do 
much for a friend, begged him to sit down and wait till his return. 
Then the monkey went away and brought back some very choice 
fruit, upon which the traveller regaled himself. 

At the city gate the traveller met the tiger, which humbled itself 
before him, and begged him to wait until he fetched him a present. 
Whereupon the tiger scaled the city walls, rushed into the king’s 
palace, killed the king’s daughter, tore away her trinkets, and brought 
them to the traveller, without, of course, informing him by what 
means he had procured them. 

“ These beasts,” said the traveller, as he went into the city, “have 
rewarded me very handsomely. I am curious to see what the gold- 
smith will do. If he be poor and without the means to show his 
gratitude, he may at least sell these trinkets for their full value, and 
divide with me the money which he obtains for them.” 

So he went to the goldsmith, who saiuted him politely and invited 
him to enter his house. Observing the trinkets, the goldsmith at 
once recognised them as jewels which he had made for the daughter 
of the king. 

“T have no provisions in the house,” said the goldsmith, “ good 
enough for you, my dear friend ; but if you will wait a little, I will go 
and fetch you something to eat.” 

Then the goldsmith went forth, saying unto himself, “‘ This is an 
opportunity not to be lost ; I will go to the king and inform him of 
the discovery I have made, and he will no doubt acknowledge and 
reward my zeal.” 

The traveller was arrested on the information of the goldsmith. As 
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soon as the king saw the jewels, he ordered the prisoner to be put to 
the torture, after that to be led through the city, and finally 
executed. 

During the punishment of the torture, the traveller upbraided him- 
self for not having accepted the advice of the monkey, the tiger, and the 
serpent. The latter, hearing the prisoner’s lamentations, came from 
her hole, and was so distressed at the situation in which she found her 
benefactor, that she immediately began to invent some means for his 
release. Acting upon her first impulse, she went and stung the king’s 
son, whose royal father thereupon called together the wise men of his 
kingdom, for the purpose of effecting his cure. They endeavoured 
to charm the bite by their incantations and magical arts, but all to 
no purpose. 

Now the serpent had a sister who was one of the Genii. The 
serpent went and told her all that had occurred and excited her sym- 
pathy for the traveller. So she made herself invisible, and whispered 
to the king’s son that his father could only be cured by the man who 
had just been punished pronouncing an incantation over him. 

Then the serpent went to the traveller in prison ; and after re- 
proaching him for not acting upon her advice concerning the gold- 
smith, gave him some leaves, which she told him served as an antidote 
to her poison. She desired him when called upon, as he would be, 
to charm the bite, to make the young prince drink a decoction of 
the herb, which would cure him. Furthermore, if the king enquired 
into his circumstances, he must give him a full and true account of 
them. By the favour of heaven he would by these means secure his 
escape. 

The prince having told his father of the mysterious communication 
which had been made to him, the king sent for the traveller, and 
asked him to charm the bite. 

‘* Incantations will be of no use to him,” said the traveller ; “ but 
if he will drink a decoction of these leaves, he will, with the assist- 
ance of heaven, be cured.” 

Thereupon the prince drank, and got well, to the great joy of his 
father, who desired the traveller to relate his history, which he did 
faithfully, as the serpent had ordered. 

The king thanked the traveller, made him a handsome present, and 
ordered the goldsmith to be put to death in his stead, for the false 
evidence which he had given, and the bad return he had made for 
a good action. ° 

In the ingratitude of the goldsmith, and the gratitude of the beasts 
towards their benefaetor, is contained a salutary lesson for those who 
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will listen to instruction; and matter worthy of reflection for the 
considerate man, who will learn from this example to select those 
only as objects of generosity and favour, who are possessed of 
integrity and honourable sentiments, in whatever rank of life he may 
find them. 


THE Four ADVENTURERS. 


Four persons once met together on the highway. 
The first was a king’s son. The second was the son of a merchant. 
The third was particu- 
larly handsome, and 
thesonof anoblelord. 
The fourth was a hus- 
bandman’s son. 
They were all in 
great distress, and 
their trouble was 
much increased be- 


cause they were at a 
great distance from 
any place which of- 


fered them the pros- 

pect of any relief. 

The only property 

which they possessed 

was their clothing. 

They had not a coin 

amongst them. In 

this condition they commenced a discussion in which each declared 
the prevailing opinion of his mind. 

“ All things in the world,” said the king’s son, “are determined 
by destiny ; and as the decrees of fate are infallibly accomplished, 
patience and a due submission to the will of Providence is the safest 
conduct for man.” 

“Understanding is above all things the most excellent,” said the 
son of the merchant. 

“ Beauty is superior to all these,” said the nobleman’s son. 

“Nay,” said the husbandman’s son. “Industry is far above all 
that has been mentioned.” 

By this time they had reached a city called Mahoun, some distance 
from the gates of which they sat down to consult with each other upon 
the course they should pursue. The result ‘was a resolution on the 
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part of the other three that the son of the husbandman should go 
and procure by means of his industry something for the whole party 
to eat. So he went into the city and inquired for work the wages 
of which would provide four persons with food. 

“ Nothing fetches so high a price in this city, that you are likely to 
procure, as wood for fuel,” was the reply. 

This was owing to the distance of the forests from the city. 

The son of the husbandman went forth, cut some wood, brought 
it to the city, sold it for a piece of silver, bought food for the same, 
and went with it to his companions, writing upon the city-gate :— 

“ The price of one day's hard labour is a piece of silver.” 

The next day it was resolved that it was his turn to try his good 
fortune who said there was nothing more valuable than beauty. 

So the son of the nobleman set out for the city. On the way he 
debated much with himself on his position. What was the good of 
his entering the city? He could not work. No food could possibly 
be the result of his adventure. He was ashamed to return to his 
companions empty-handed ; he was too proud to beg, too honourable 
to steal. He therefore resolved to separate from his casual friends, 
and for this purpose he proceeded on his way in another direction 
outside the city. Presently, being tired, he lay down beside a tree 
and fell asleep. A great lady riding by was so struck with his beauty 
that she had him awakened and conducted to her mansion. Here 
he was magnificently entertained, and at sundown the lady presented 
him with five hundred pieces of silver, and permitted him to rejoin 
his companions. 

Then he went through the city and back to his friends, writing 
upon the gate, beneath the declaration of the husbandman’s son :— 

“ The value of beauty for one day is estimated at five hundred pieces 
of silver.” ~ 

On the third morning it fell to the lot of the merchant's son to 
try his fortune in the city. 

“Let us see what your understanding and your knowledge of 
business will do for us,” said his three companions. 

So he went forth. Lying at anchor, close to the shore, he saw a 
ship laden with merchandise. Many merchants went on board as if 
to buy the cargo. ‘They all sat down in a corner of the vessel, and 
consulted together. The merchant’s son overheard the result of 
their conference. 

“Let us go home to-day without making any purchase,” said a 
cunning trader, of some authority amongst his fellows ; “and when 
the owners of the ship find that no one offers to buy their merchan- 
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dise, which, however, it is necessary for us to have in our several 
businesses, they will lower their prices, and we shall obtain the goods 
at a much cheaper rate.” 

The merchants agreed to act upon this strategic advice, and left 
the ship accordingly. ‘Thereupon the adventurer, whose three com- 
panions were waiting for him outside the city, waited upon the 
owners of the cargo, and pretending that he wished to transport the 
goods to another city, he purchased the contents of the vessel for a 
hundred pieces of gold at very short credit, taking care that the con- 
spiring merchants should have news of the transaction at once. 
When they learnt that the cargo was not only sold but that it was 
likely to go to another city which might compete with them in their 
trade, they made the stranger extravagant offers to repurchase. At 
length he agreed to take a premium of ten thousand pieces of silver 
for the cargo, which they paid him on a proper transfer of the pur- 
chase to them. He gave this at once, on condition that they com- 
pleted the engagement by at once paying the owners of the cargo 
the hundred pieces of gold. 

The merchant’s son thereupon carried this sum to his companions, 
writing upon the city-gate as he left it -— 

“ One day’s exercise of the understanding has been paid by ten thousand 
pieces of silver.” 

On the fourth day the king’s son was requested to try what fate 
and destiny would do for him. So he took his leave, and on coming 
to the gate of the city, sat down upon a stone. 

It happened that the king of that country was just dead, without 
leaving any successor to the crown. As the funeral passed by, the 
stranger sat at the gate quite unconcerned, whilst every other person 
was bewailing the loss of his sovereign. He was loudly reproached 
with his indifference. 

“Who art thou?” said the keeper of the gate. ‘‘ Who art thou, 
wretch, that darest to sit at the gate of the city without sharing our 
grief at the death of the king?” 

But the gate-keeper gave him no opportunity to reply, for he drove 
him away with menaces of violence. 

As soon as the funeral had passed, however, the king’s son re- 
turned to the spot where he had sat before ; and when the procession 
returned from the burial, the gate-keeper remarked him again, and 
said,— 

“ Did I not forbid thee to sit there? Wretch, I arrest thee!” 

And the last of the four companions who went forth to try his 
fortune was thrown into pr'son. 

VoL. IIL, N. S, 1869. 
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On the next day, the people of the city assembled, in order to 
deliberate on the choice of a king. Many propositions were made, 
but the assembly arrived at no decision, whereupon the keeper of the 
gate, addressing the meeting, said,— 

“Yesterday I saw a young man sitting at the gate. In the midst 
of the general sorrow this person appeared to be quite unconcerned. 
I spoke to him, but he answered me not. I drove-him away from 
the gate. On my return from the funeral I found him there again. 
I therefore arrested him, and had him cast into prison, thinking he 
might be a spy; and I take this earliest opportunity to bring his 
case before the nobles and governors of the city.” 

Upon this the nobles sent to the prison and had the young man 
brought before them. 

In reply to their inquiries into his history, and why he had come 
to their city, he said,— 

“TI am the son of a king, the king of Fawiran. At the death of my 
royal father, my brother deprived me of the crown. In order to save 
my life I fled from the country, and was thereby reduced to the 
extremity in which you see me.” 

When the young man had finished, there arose up in the assembly 
one who had been accidentally in the land of his father, and who 
spoke in the highest terms about him. 

Thereupon the nobles and governors of the city chose the young 
man to be their king ; his royal blood, his noble demeanour, and the 
character of his father, recommending him to their favour. 

Now it was the custom of this people, when a king was chosen, to 
conduct him round the city upon a white elephant. Upon this occa- 
sion, as the newly-elected sovereign rode by the gate, he observed 
the writing upon it. 

Then he commanded to be written beside the other declarations : 

“ Industry, and beauty, and understanding, and whatever good or 
evil happens to man in the world, take place by the decrees of Providence.” 

“ Which is exemplified,” he said, “ in the honour and favour which 
heaven has this day bestowed upon me.” 

His majesty then went to the audience chamber, took his seat 
upon his throne, and sent for his former companions. The man of 
understanding he made one of his ministers; he established the 
husbandman’s son amongst the cultivators of the soil; and having 
ordered a large sum of money to be given to the handsome man, he 
sent him away, that he might not corrupt the morals of the ladies of 
his court. 

(70 be concluded next month.) 





SONG OF THE:- AGED: FISHERMAN. 


(From the German of Deda Motte Fouqué.) 


The old man, from his dreams awaking, 
Beholds the light ! 

Who promis’d thee, when last thy rays were gleaming, 
Another dawn? 

Who said, “‘ The old man, wrapped in silent dreaming, 
Shall wake with morn!” 

Night after night, so quietly and slowly, 
Both fall asleep ; 

And lighted still by peace, serene and holy, 
They slumber deep. 

Thou, glorious Sun ! through all the ages shining, 
Each day shalt rise ; 

The old man soon, in narrow bed reclining, 
Shall close his eyes ; 

In that last sleep, I mean where earthly morrow 
Doth come no more, 

And ev'ry earthly joy, and care, and sorrow, 
For him is o’er. 

Thou too shalt reach an utmost bound—receiving 
Thy final doom— 

In dark and silent slumber,—never leaving 
Thy giant tomb. 

But courage still! for Wever, briefly reigning, 
Shall pass away ! 

And we, from our deep sleep fresh radiance gaining, 
Behold the day! 

Bright Sun ! I’m weary now, and homeward wending 
I would be fain ; 

But thou and I, in glory never ending, 
Shall meet again ! 

FENTON CLIFFE. 





TALES FROM THE OLD 
DRAMATISTS. 








Ho. IV.—The Dance of Deuth. 


SHOWING HOW A HEART WAS BROKEN, 


HE scene of the beautiful play which I would next 
introduce to the reader is laid on the classic soil of 
Sparta, but, as in the case of Shakspeare’s ancients, the 
characters have little of classicality about them but their 
names. Upon these, in the drama before us, the author has bestowed 
most elaborate pains, has sought “ to fit them to the qualities” of the 
_ owners, and has given a sort of glossary, that we may understand all the 
better what sort of folk he means to describe. As later play-authors 
christen their personages far more clumsily—“ Sir Bashful Constant,” 
“Sir Brilliant Fashion,” “Sir Pertinax MacSycophant”—our dra- 
matist, John Ford, calls one of his men Orgilus—Angry ; another, 
Armostes—Appeaser ; and two of his young ladies are named respec- 
tively Euphranea—Joy; and Philema—a Kiss. But Ford could 
well have dispensed with such an index; and without calling it 
pedantic, I think I may say that he has taken the counsel of Dog- 
berry, to let one’s reading and writing appear when there is no 
occasion for such vanities. I shall scantly trouble you with his 
etymologies. 

Orgilus, a young gentleman of Sparta, has signified to his loving 
but peremptory father, Crotolon, that he intends to visit Athens. The 
opening scene discovers them in dialogue on the subject, and 
Crotolon is insisting upon knowing the reason that makes his son 
desirous to absent himself. In those days young men spoke the 
truth to their parents, and the dutiful son reminds his father that 
some time back a marriage had been arranged between Orgilus and 
the beautiful Penthea, daughter of a reconciled enemy of Crotolon, 
since dead. The young couple loved, but on the death of Penthea’s 
father, her brother, Ithocles, a brave soldier and a favourite with the 
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king, had compelled his sister to give up Orgilus, and to marry a rich 
nobleman named Bassanes. 

Naturally lingering bitterly over the qualities of his successful 
rival, Orgilus is sharply told by his father that he knows all this, but 
sees no reason in it for the young man’s going away. Then Orgilus 
declares that Bassanes, who appreciates the perfections of his wife and 
remembers her previous engagement, is so hideously jealous that he 
leads the poor lady a life of torture and insult—and therefore, to free 
her from a hell on earth, and perhaps to lose the memory of a love 
that springs up afresh in her presence, the loyal Orgilus will depart 
fora season. His father now approves of his project, and his sister, 
Euphranea, comes to bid him farewell. He, somewhat in the style 
of Laertes with Ophelia, expresses earnest desire that she will be 
prudent, and with the consent of Crotolon, exacts from her an oath 
that she will not accept a husband without her brother’s leave. He 
assures her, however, that he does not impose this restriction for the 
sake of hindering her marriage, but only that she may be worthily 
matched. It may be that he is not so kind a brother as he seems. 
Then he departs, and his family loses sight of him for the present. 

We are then presented with a scene at court. Good old King 
Amyclas is wrapped up in measureless content at victories which the 
young soldier, Ithocles, has won over the Messenians, and presently 
the conqueror himself comes to receive the honour which Amyclas 


bestows, 
‘*Tn all the graceful gratitude of power.” 


Ithocles speaks with becoming modesty of what he has done, and 
is crowned with a garland by Calantha, the splendid daughter of the 
king. The approach of the soldier was announced by his bosom 
friend, Prophilus, and when the ceremony is over they depart 
together, leaving two courtiers who have been with them in the war, 
to be mercilessly derided by a couple of saucy maids of honour, whose | 
sharp tongues know as little restraint as was customary with comedy © 
ladies in John Ford’s days. 


** Soldiers, you! Corn-cutters ! 
But not so valiant ; they oft-times draw blood, 
Which you durst never do.” 


Had Orgilus gone to Athens? The other dramatis persone think 
so, but the audience is not kept in the dark, for he is presently dis- 
covered in the gardens of the palace with a philosopher, called 
Tecnicus, and is disguised as one of the sage’s scholars. His master 
warns him against the scheme he meditates, and bids him not tempt 
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the stars, but he insists on being allowed to remain under the roof 
of Tecnicus, in order to calm his mind with study. But his real 
object is two-fold. His love prompts him to watch over Penthea, and ° 
mark how she is used, and another feeling dictates his observing the 
actions of his sister. For he knows something of the state of her 
heart. Ere long Euphranea comes, and with her a devoted lover, 
Prophilus—the friend, remember, of Ithocles. Euphranea loves Pro- 
philus, and promises faith to him, but informs him of her oath to her 
brother. The latter makes himself seen, but plays the part of a 
student who cares for nought but books, so well that they think him a 
simple minded creature who may be trusted with their correspond- 
ence. So Prophilus, promising him books, engages him to attend in 
the garden twice a day to convey letters between the lovers, and 
offers him money, but this Orgilus refuses. The happy couple leave 
him, and the scene closes as he is contemplating a dark plot. 

We have next a-violent display of the jealousy of the husband of 
Penthea, and the character of Bassanes is drawn with true art. He 
is simply detestable when out of his wife’s presence, and it is difficult 
not to despise as well as to hate him; but the spell of her beauty 
works on him, and his earlier addresses to her are in the tenderest 
vein. He seeks to please her, and her cold, dutiful submission to his 
will maddens him, Penthea knows his nature, and her words are 
carefully weighed, and offer him no excuse or hint for outbreak ; but 
the dramatist well knew that this course is useless with a really jealous 
nature. They are summoned to Court to see her brother Ithocles, 
and Bassanes, presenting a show of exceeding courtesy, tells us that 
his agonies are infinite, and we believe him. 

Ithocles is no negligent friend, and the cause of Prophilus is safe 
in his hands. He has asked the king to order the marriage of Pro- 
philus to Euphranea, and now he comes to Crotolon to plead for the 
lover. But he is coldly received, and is reminded by the father that 
had Ithocles always been so warmly interested in the fortunes of the 
family, Orgilus had not been “ unwifed,” 


‘* Nor your lost sister buried in a bride bed.” 


He also mentions his engagement with Orgilus in regard to 
Euphranea. But Ithocles renews his pleading, asks pardon for the 
indiscretion of his younger days, when he himself knew nothing of 
love, and finally induces the old man to say, that if Euphranea herself 
will accede to the proposal, his own consent shall not be wanting. 
Penthea is brought to court by her wayward husband, and affec- 
tionately received by her brother Ithocles, who hints to her husband 
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a hope that she is not unkindly treated. Bassanes asserts that she is 
her own mistress. He is for the moment pleased with a mild and 
evasive answer which she makes to her brother’s inquiries as to her 
happiness, but with the insanity of jealousy proceeds to invent a bad 
interpretation of her words. Crotolon, at Princess Calantha’s request, 
confirms his assent to the marriage of Euphranea with Prophilus, and 
the husband, the better to disguise his sufferings, makes a glowing 
speech on the happiness of wedded life :— 


‘* The joys of marriage are the heaven on earth, 
Life’s paradise, great princess, the soul’s quiet, 
Sinews of concord, earthly immortality, 
Eternity of pleasures, no restoratives 
Like to a constant woman (but [as/de] where is she ? 
’Twould puzzle all the gods but to create 
Such a new monster!) I can speak by proof, 
For I rest in Elysium.” 


It is then announced that the Prince of Argos is coming to visit 
the king, news which causes an expression of surprise by Calantha, 
whose cousin he is, and next in succession. ‘This must be borne in 
mind, amid the concurrent plots of the drama. Ithocles then asks 
for private speech with Penthea in the gardens, and even so harmless 
and natural a request disturbs Bassanes, and though Prophilus is but 
newly engaged to the mistress of his love, the husband is further dis- 
pleased that Ae should be asked by Ithocles to escort Penthea to the 
place of meeting. He moodily retires to feed upon his evil and 
torturing thoughts. 

Prophilus conducts Penthea to the grove where we have seen 
Orgilus, who retains his disguise, and whom the lover requests to 
attend on Penthea until the arrival of Ithocles. Prophilus departs, 
and Orgilus, unrecognised by the lady, talks at first to her in the 
language of the schools, and then, wildly, of love, until she, puzzled 
and incensed, bids him leave her. He then, in a transport of passion, 
discovers himself, and renews his vows. He is repulsed, at first with 
compassion, and even tenderness, but as he persists in his unworthy 
suit, the wife’s dignity asserts itself; she reproaches him severely for 
daring to tempt her, declares her scorn of one who can aim at her 
humiliation, and sends him from her. Yet, as he sighs her name, in 


obeying, she murmurs,— 
** Honour, ~ 
How much we fight with weakness to preserve thee!” 


Her husband has followed. He has not witnessed the scene, but 
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believes her to have been alone, and he comes to say that her 
brother has been taken ill, and would see her in his chamber. 

In the third act, the fiery Orgilus, now bent on some mysterious 
mischief, has resumed his courtier’s dress, and we find him receiving 
from the much suspecting sage a noble lesson on the true nature of 
honour. He affects to listen with deep reverence, and goes, as the 
philosopher receives, sent by the king, a sealed box, containing the 
response of the Oracle of Delphos, as given to Amyclas on his last 
visit to the temple. On this the king demands the sage’s counsel. 
Ithocles and Penthea are then discovered together in earnest speech. 
She is bitterly reproaching him with the misery into which his 
arrogant bestowal of her hand has plunged her. She describes her- 
self as living in sin, for that she is in her heart the wife of Orgilus, 
to whom she was plighted. After a storm of passion, she yields to 
-her brother’s entreaties that she will listen to his own story, and he 
‘reveals that he adores Calantha, the princess—though she knows not 
this, nor does his bosom friend. Penthea wings her last shaft of 
reproach, and demands how, were he contracted to Calantha, he 
could bear to see her torn from him, and given to the Prince of 
Argos? ‘Then, compassionating his suffering, she embraces him, 
and pledges herself to promote his suit. They are interrupted by 
the breaking in of Bassanes, on whom another of his mad fits has 
power, and who alternately raves and beseeches pardon for his insa- 
nity of suspicion, until Ithocles, rebuking him with dignity, removes 
Penthea, who shall be his charge, he declares, until her husband 
shall give proof that he is worthy to be again trusted with such a 
treasure. 

, Calantha is plighted to the Prince of Argos, but her lofty nature 
will not allow us, as yet, to discern what her feelings towards 
him are. And the return of Orgilus being known, the king gives 
orders for the marriage of Prophilus with Euphranea. The gallant 
Ithocles seeks the friendship of Orgilus, and offers to advance his 
fortunes. Orgilus appears to be gratified, and responds with a 
sudden warmth which somewhat surprises the other, who remembers 
the wrong he has done Orgilus in depriving him of Penthea. But 
he presents him to the king, and solicits favour for him. In private 
speech with his father, Orgilus admits the merit of the man elected 
to be Euphranea’s husband, but cannot forgive him for being the 
friend of Ithocles, against whom he speaks so bitterly that Crotolon 
becomes wrathful, and administers angry reproof. He is at once 
appeased, however, by his son’s submission, and Orgilus carries this 
so far, that on his sister’s entering with her lover, her brother joins 
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their hands, declares that he would have assented to no other 
marriage for her, and even pronounces a gracious versified benedic- 
tion on their loves. Praying for the blessings of wedlock, he ends,— 


** All that thought can add beside, 
Crown this bridegroom and this bride !” 


All are happy, Ithocles has "lost one friend but gained another, the 
father’s heart overflows with affection, and Orgilus invites them 


** To grace a poor invention, 
By joining with them in some slight device—” 


an entertainment which the king, having heard of his aptitude for 
such things, has suggested that he should prepare. 

We have then an exquisite scene between Penthea and Calantha. 
The former has sought the princess, her friend, in order to make her 
some sad confidences. Penthea tells her of her misery, and that her - 
time on earth will be short, and begs Calantha to be her executrix. 


** Sure I must not live. 
I hope I cannot.” 


Calantha seeks to comfort her, but weeps with her; and Penthea, 
mindful of her brother’s love, artfully leads up to his name. 


“* T have left me 
But three poor jewels to bequeath. The first is 
My youth, for though I am much old in griefs, 
In years I am a child.” 


This she bestows, prettily, on modest wives, and next bequeaths her 
Fame, which she would preserve unsoiled, and therefore gives it to 
Truth. Her third and last jewel is her only brother, Ithocles, and 
him she gives to the love of Calantha. Her words grow warmer as 
she begs that the princess will pity him, and to the half remonstrances 
of Calantha she opposes new and earnest pleadings for him. At 
length the princess bids her be silent, and sends her away, carefully 
tended by maids whom Calantha, with a burst of petulance unusual 
to her, has hastily summoned. That touch is nearly enough to reveal 
the state of the heart that gives name to the play. 

The story advances at the pace befitiing tragedy. We have a 
glance at a procession, in which the newly-piighted Prince of Argos 
leads Calantha, and Ithocles stands near. A ring, which Nearchus, 
the prince, seeks to take from her finger, she throws down, and the 
young soldier picks it up, and is, with affected carelessness, bidden 
by her to “keep his fortune.” They pass on, leaving Ithocles in 
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transport, and defiant of all around him. The prince comes back, 
and gives him haughty words ; but Ithocles vows to Orgilus, now his 
companion, that an arm of brass should not take the ring from him. 
The sage enters, with solemn words and an awful yet mystic predic- 
tion of death to the heads of the State. He is commanded instantly 
to repair to the Oracle, but leaves a sealed-up packet for the king. 

Penthea’s wits have gone, like Ophelia’s, and we have a powerful 
and piteous scene, in which the poor lady bewails herself to her hus- 
band and Orgilus, and in her wildness laments that she 


** Might have been 
Mother to many pretty prattling babes ; 
They would have smiled when I smiled, and for certain 
I should have cried when they cried.” 


She cannot sleep, she will not eat, and her maids watch her de- 
spairingly. Her husband’s remorse is strongly manifested. At 
length, Penthea, exhausted, faints into the arms of her attendants, 
and is borne away. 

The Prince of Argos is of a noble nature. He has detected the 
love of Calantha for Ithocles, and resolves that in a manner con- 
sistent with his own dignity, their love shall be rewarded. The way 
with which the promise of happiness is brought in, like a streak of 
light amid the gathering clouds, is proof of the hand of a master. It 
is but a glimpse, but it aggravates the gloom. 

Clouds soon close again. The king is brought in, suffering ; and to 
him is delivered the sage’s secret message, which he receives as one 
of meaning, but he knows not its full bearing. He summons all those 
whom we have seen, and his first inquiry is whether fair Euphranea is 
married to Prophilus. Her brother points out the blushing bride, 
with a speech in keeping with the taste of the dramatist’s age. Then 
Calantha begs a favour of her father, who has declared his regret 
that he has as yet done nothing for Ithocles. The proud lady-asks 
that she may be the advancer of his fortunes—let him be given to her. 
The boon is granted. 


‘* Calantha. Thou art mine. Have I now kept my word ? 
Ithocles. Divinely.” 


A whole history lies behind those half-score words, but it is soon 
told. Ithocles bids Orgilus know, in confidence, that the princess 
and he have exchanged vows. There are evil glances from Orgilus 
—an evil word or so is dropped by him—we feel from his tone and 
manner that we are on the point of witnessing an evil deed. Suddenly 
comes a wailing song in a woman’s voice, and Ithocles knows that 
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it is the voice of Penthea. They hasten to her chamber, to find 
that her sorrows have ended with the last words they heard. 


** Love’s martyrs must be ever, ever dying.” 


A darker death is at hand. Orgilus drives all from the room save 
Ithocles, whom he begs to sit, and while they mourn the innocent 
Penthea, to listen to her story. Ithocles, overcome with grief, takes 
the proffered seat, and never rises again. ‘The chair is one of those 
devilish inventions which hold fast the victim of treachery, and the 
hour of the vengeance of Orgilus has come. He raises the veil from 
the face of her whom he had loved, and who was consigned to 
another by the brother now in his power, and taunts Ithocles, 
savagely, with his hope for honours and glories, and the love of 
Calantha, the miseries he had brought upon his sister never remem- 
bered. Then he stabs him to the heart—and repeats the blow. 
Ithocles dies, forgiving his murderer, and with his last thoughts 
wandering amid the happiness he had dreamed of, and has lost. 

With the final act comes one of the most strangely powerful scenes 
ever composed. I would wish a reader to whom it is new to listen with 
the actors before him, raised by his imagination. A magnificent 
revel in the palace is held, by the king’s command, in honour of the 
nuptials. The king himself is absent, and Ithocles and Orgilus are 
missing. ‘The music strikes up, and the beautiful Calantha takes the 
bridegroom, the Prince of Argos leads the bride, and there are two 
other couples. They begin the stately dance of the court, and 
during it a courtier enters and approaches Calantha. When the first 
movement, or “ change,” is over, he draws to her side and whispers,— 


‘¢ The king your father’s dead. 
Calantha. To the other change. 
Courtier. Is’t possible ? ” 


THEY DANCE THE SECOND CHANGE, 
we 


Bassanes enters, and whispers Calantha,— 


**Oh! madam! 
Penthea, poor Penthea’s starved ! 
Calantha. Lead to the next.” 
THEY DANCE THE THIRD STAGE. 


Orgilus enters, and he too has a deadly message for her,— 


** Brave Ithocles is murdered—cruelly. 
Calantha. How dull this music sounds, Strike up more sprightly. 
Our footings are not active like our heart 
Which treads the nimbler measure.” 
THE LAST CHANGE. 
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The princess has danced to the last step, and no bystander, save 
those who have spoken, know what words have been set to the 
music. Then she turns to the court and asks whether she has heard 
aright. She is hailed the Queen of Sparta. She has no word on 
this, but a calm one for the deliverance of Penthea. ‘Then she asks 
what was the third murmur. Orgilus repeats that Ithocles is dead— 
and owns the deed. The queen bids bride and bridegroom with- 
draw, and Crotolon to take his last farewell of his son. They 
sadly depart. 

Then, because Orgilus, in confessing his deed, made honourable 
mention of the dead, let him choose his own death, but at once die. 

Tearlessly, the queen gives orders for an instant coronation, and 
withdraws. The execution of Orgilus takes place before us. He 
chooses the death of Seneca, and, declaring that he used device to 
ensnare Ithocles, not out of any fear, save that fortune might have 
been false to him, and baffle his vengeance, strikes a dagger into his 
arm, and so pours out his life. 

Then comes the grand conclusion. The scene is in a Temple. 
On a white altar burn lights. Solemn music sounds, and the body 
of Ithocles, richly apparelled, is brought on a hearse, and laid by 
the side of the altar. Robed in white, and crowned, Queen Calantha 
comes, attended by a splendid procession. ‘The queen kneels at the 
shrine, and the music ceases during her prayer. It is gently resumed 
as she rises, and is hushed again, as, with mild dignity, she addresses 
the assembly. Mark her first words :— 


** Our orisons are heard. Zhe Gods are merciful.” 


Then the queen, dwelling shortly on the need a woman has of 
guidance and aid in ruling, addresses her cousin of Argos. Were she 
at once to choose him as her husband, she would entreat certain 
conditions. He assents, and Calantha makes wise disposition of the 
governments under her crown, and takes kindly thought for her 
maidens. ‘The prince promises all. Then, lastly, she begs that 
Prophilus, the friend of Ithocles, should have all the honours and 
preferments 

** Which his dear friend, and my neglected husband, 


For short a time enjoyed.” 
The Prince.—‘** Madam, what means that word, neglected husband ?” 


Then in the last speech, containing one of the finest lines in the 
whole rich treasury of English drama, Calantha reveals all :— 
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** Forgive me! 
Now I turn to thee, thou shadow 
Of my contracted lord! Bear witness all, 
I put my mother’s wedding ring upon 
His finger—’twas my father’s last bequest. 
[Places a ring on the finger of Ithocles. 
Thus I now marry him whose wife I am, 
Death shall not separate us. O, my lords, 
I but deceived your eyes with antic gesture, 
When one news straight came huddling on another, 
Of Death, and Death, and Death, still I danced forward, 
But it struck home, and here, and in an instant. 
Be.such mere women as with shrieks and outcries 
Can vow a present end to all their sorrows, 
Yet live to woo new pleasures, and outlive them. 
They are the silent griefs that cut the heartstrings ; 
Let me die smiling. 
One kiss on these cold lips. 
My last. Break, break! Argos is Sparta’s King.” 


oad 


SHIRLEY BROOKS. 





BILLIARDS. 


** Even nose and cheek withal 
Smooth as is the billiard ball.” 
Ben Fonson’s ** Underwoods.” 


HE literature of billiards is scanty ; its origin dimmed by 
obscurity. Shakspeare identifies it with the amusements 
j of Cleopatra’s Court at Alexandria ; and although more 
than one writer has pronounced our immortal bard guilty 
of an anachronism, it seems quite possible that he had some slight 
authority for putting the words “ Let’s to billiards” into the mouth of 
the Egyptian queen. Writing in 1743, and referring to the derivation of 
the titles of sports from the instruments used, Mr. Maurice Johnson, 
Jun., a member of the celebrated Spalding Society, says,* on recol- 
lecting all he can of the ball plays of the Greeks and Romans, and on 
consulting Bullinger (de /udis vet), Godwin, Rouse, and Kennett, he 
finds nothing about cricket, which he conceives is the Saxon game of 
_ Ehucce, the crooked club being the bat wherewith the ball is struck. 
Billiards he takes to be a Norman pastime, from the d//art, a stick so 
called, and used similarly. Strutt» explains his 28th illustration as a 
representation of a very curious ancient sport, which appears, he 
says, to bear some analogy to bowling, but the bowls, instead of 
being cast by the hand, are driven with a battoon, or mace, through 
an arch towards a mark at some distance from it. Hence, he makes 
no doubt, originated the game of billiards, which was formerly played 
with a similar kind of arch and a mark called the king, but placed 
upon a board, instead of on the ground, as illustrated.¢ 
The authorities cited induce the supposition that, at an early 
period, a rude game, answering to some extent the description of 
that commonly supposed to have been introduced into France in the 
reign of Charles IX., was played. But, how remote its origin, or 
when the addition of a table to the impedimenta gave it at once in- 





* Letter from Mr. Maurice Johnson, Jun., to Mr. Roger Gale, dated 13th May, 
1743. See Biblioth. Topog. Brit. No. 2, part iii. p. 393. 

» Sports and Pastimes of the People of England. 1801. Book iii. p, 202. 

* See Gentleman’s Magazine, New Series, vol. i. page 82. 
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creased dignity, by accommodating it to the limits of a room, and 
obviated the necessity for excessive stooping, seems uncertain. 

Dr. Johnson inclines to the belief that the French derived from 
England both the play and the name, which he states is a corruption 
from Jalyards, yards or sticks to drive the ball along the table. It is 
not unlikely that he is partially correct in his assertion, for we find the 
game flourishing in Elizabethan England, and immortalised by poets 
contemporary with De Vigne, the artist who first designed tables for 
his majesty of France. Amongst others Edmund Spenser, in his 
“Mother Hubbard’s Tale,” sang :— 


** With dice, with cards, with balyards far unfit, 
With shuttlecocks, misseeming manly wit.” 


In the reign of James I. billiards appears to have held its place 
at Court, for, amongst the payments out of the Exchequer, we dis- 
cover the following note :—‘“ To Henry Waller, our joyner, for One 
Bylliarde boarde cont. Twelve foote longe and fower foote broade, 
the frame being wallnuttre, weell wrought and carved, with eight great 
skrewes and eighteen small skrewes.” Again, a little later, Evelyn@ 
describes a new sort of billiards, “‘ with more hazards than ours 
commonly have,” in which the balls are struck round posts and pins 
with the small end of a stick shod with silver or brass. Half a century 
further on, Seymour's “ Compleat Gamester” is before us, replete 
with rules and instructions for playing the game, of which, however, 
singularly enough, not a word in the shape of antecedents transpires. 
Belonging to every table, he says, there are an ivory port and king, 
which stand at opposite ends ; two small ivory balls ; and two sticks, 
called masts, made of Brazil, lignumvitz, or some other heavy wood, 
and tipped with ivory. If the heads are loose a smart stroke cannot 
be made, but the defect is easily perceived by the hollow sound and 
faint running of the ball. The game is five up by daylight, or seven 
if odds are given, and three by candlelight; but in gentlemen’s 
houses no such restrictions are admitted. Whoever shall strike his 
ball nearest the king wins the lead. He must have a care to hit, with 
the first stroke, the end of the table leading from the king to the 
port, and lie so cunningly that there may be a chance of hazarding 
his opponent, or of “ passing” with the next stroke. The aim of 
the contest is who shall pass first. Many opportunities are presented 
for hazarding, also for hindering an opponent from passing ; and it is 
pleasant to observe the policy used, as by turning the port with a 
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clever stroke. Should you, however, turn it with your stick, it must 
be set right again. If your opponent has passed, and you dare not 
venture to follow him, you must wait the opportunity of hazarding or 
kinging him—that is, of forcing his ball upon the king ; then you win 
one, unless your ball flies from the table or into a hazard, in either of 
which cases you lose one. Players ought to have a curious eye, and 
very good judgment, when they intend to king or hazard, and just 
quarter out so much of the ball as shall accomplish the object. 
Amongst the rules which follow is a clause to the effect that no by- 
stander, even though he is betting, shall be allowed to offer advice, 
unless asked. If he does so, he “ shall, for every fault, instantly forfeit 
twopence for the good of the company, or not be suffered to ‘stay in 
the room.” 

About the year 1744 the game seems to have become better known, 
though it was evidently not in good odour, for we find that, at the 
Court of King’s Bench in Ireland, the owners of fifteen tables 
were convicted. The Gentleman’s Magazine, referring to the case, 
says :—‘ The citizens have determined to prosecute, in the same 
manner, all billiard tables that shall be arraigned for the future, or 
those which now remain if kept open after nine o'clock at night, or 
knowingly suffer merchants’ apprentices, or clerks belonging to gentle- 
men of any business, to play in their houses.” This opposition was 
not, of course, likely to be productive of many improvements in the 
method of play. The tables, however, seem to have been remodelled, 
and towards the close of the century consisted of two exact squares, 
the upper half above, and the lower half behind, the middle pockets. 

The use of the port and king gradually died out, and fortification 
billiards next became fashionable. It required red and white forts, 
and batteries and a pass ; the English colours being red, and those of 
the French or antagonistic force white. The opposing forts held 
possession of the two ends of the table, and each player was pro- 
vided with three small balls—one for attack, and two for defence. 
The game was twenty up, and points were scored by taking—ze. 
passing through forts, four points being reckoned every time the 
attacking ball rang a bell, with which each fort was provided. Other 
games, played with two balls only, driven by maces, afterwards super- 
seded fortification billiards; and in due course we first approach 
something like the game of the present day. 

White ‘ is the earliest recognised authority, perhaps the only one, 
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up to the opening of this century ; for, in his prefatory remarks, he 
gives as the chief reason for amplifying the contents of his book, 
that “no work on the game of billiards had hitherto made its appear- 
ance in this country.” In some parts of the Continent, he says, a 
round or oval table is used, and in others a nearly square one; 
but the shape universally admitted in England is the oblong, from 
9 to 12 feet long, by 4 to 6 feet wide, covered with green cloth, 
surrounded by a raised edge or border, lined with an elastic pad 
known as a cushion, and furnished with six pockets. The instru- 
ments employed for striking the balls are the cue, a long round 
stick usually made of ash, and shaped in the form of a cone, 
with a narrow flattened or rounded point; and the mace, a slender 
rod with a thick piece of mahogany affixed to its extremity, and 
adapted in such an angle as to rest flat on the table while the stick 
is held up to the shoulder in the act of striking. The under side is 
flat and smooth, the upper concave, and the end opposed to the ball 
plain and broad. The cue is most in use, and, possessing various 
advantages, is preferred to the mace by good players. Ample 
directions are given for wielding both instruments; the head of the 
mace, it appears, should be adapted accurately to the centre of the 
ball, and the stick carried up even with the right shoulder, when a 
pushing movement must follow, but no sudden impulsive force. 
With the cue, a full centre or low stroke only can be accomplished, 
and, to render the latter the more certain, it is necessary to chalk 
or make the end of the cue rough with a file. 

The games chiefly calling for notice are the white winning, white 
losing, and white winning and losing, each of which requires but two 
balls. In the first, the sole object is to pocket your adversary’s ball, 
and in the second to pocket your own ball, while the third admits of 
both winning and losing hazards, so called by reason of the games 
mentioned. White proceeds to explain that caramboles or caroms 
have been newly introduced from France. They are sometimes 
played alone, the game being twelve up, but more usually hazards 
also are allowed in conjunction, and the winning and losing caram- 
bole game consists of either twenty-one or twenty-four. The red 
ball is placed on a spot on a line with the stringing nails (that part of 
the table from which the players strike at the outset, and which is 
generally marked by two brass nails), at the lower end, and each 
antagonist, at the first stroke of a hazard, plays from a mark or ring 
opposite to it, at the upper’ end of the table. After making 
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caramboles, or hazards, the grand object is to obtain a baulk, z.2., to 
hole the white and then bring the player’s and red ball above the 
line. ‘The regulations are pretty nearly the same as those in use 
now-a-days, except with respect to spotting the red. Rule 38 pro- 
vides that if it be holed or forced from the table, and one of the 
white balls is found to be occupying its place, the marker must retain 
it in hand until the striker plays at his adversary’s ball, and imme- 
diately afterwards replace the red on its proper spot so that it may 
not prevent a carambole, &c., move being made. A good many instruc- 
tions are "given on the art of making certain strokes, and amongst 
others the jenny is named as one of the commonest, and at the same 
time most favourable that can present itself, so much so, indeed, 
that some players who have acquired facility in accomplishing it, 
consider the game their own whenever it shall appear. What is now 
termed the “spot-stroke” seems also to have been known, and 
an illustration. shows the red in position with the striker’s ball 
behind. White says it is a simple and common hazard, but one 
which, if managed with address, may, by a particular mode of play, 
frequently be turned to advantage. From the balls being near each 
other, the player will be enabled to vary his manner of striking at 
pleasure ; if, therefore, he avail himself of the low stroke (recoil), he 
can without difficulty cause his ball to return to the place it occupied 
before, whence he may repeat the hazard more or less frequently, 
proportionate with his dexterity. Winning hazards were evidently 
the forte of the author, who avers that they are the key to billiards, 
and states that if you can make a good one little difficulty will be 
found in effecting every other stroke. 

Before dismissing White, we will quote a couple of incidents, 
related, demonstrating the superior address of foreigners. The 
keeper, he says, of a room in Hamburgh, where perhaps the game 
is played as much as in @ny other town in Europe, will at any time 
engage to make a straight hazard across two contiguous tables ; that 
is, he will strike the object ball from one table to the other, and 
hole it in any specified pocket. An Italian who frequented the 
Parisian tables during the revolution of 1789, displayed even more 
dexterity. White saw him place two balls in the middle of a table 
parallel to each other, and venture an even bet that he would make 
either a winning or losing hazard in any of the six pockets. His 
facility at double hazards was such that he has been known to hole 
the red in one of the upper bags by playing at it from the striking 
point thirty times, without an intervening failure. 

The first few years of the present century brought with them a 
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couple of discoveries which proved of the utmost importance to the 
game. About 1807 or 1808, the cue leather was invented, and im- 
mediately in its track followed the recognition of the “ side twist,” 
whose powers are usually brought to bear when an angle requires 
rendering wider or diminishing, and prove of the greatest service in 
* nursing” the balls. Billiards now threw off the trammels of cen- 
turies, and became a recognised scientific pastime. The secret of the 
new stroke, though known to but few at the outset, oozed out gradually, 
and Mr. Edward Russell Mardon gives the following anecdote rela- 
tive to its début. ‘There was,” he says,» “‘ some years since, at Bath, 
a marker named Carr, who, although not one of the most skilful of 
players, possessed powers of executing certain wonderful strokes, 
dependent on the side twist, greater than that of any other professor. 
It has been stated that the advantage derived from striking the ball 
upon its side was discovered by Carr ; but whether it emanated from 
him, or from another, it is certain that to the players and frequenters 
of the room at Bath it was as novel as it was surprising, and visitors 
anxious to acquire an art, not only extremely useful, but one that 
imparts to the game numerous beauties, were unceasing in their in- 
quiries respecting a secret through whose means they hoped to 
obtain similar power. After turning for a time a closed ear to all 
solicitations, Carr at length apprised them that the wonders produc- 
ing so much interest were effected by the use of a twisting chalk that 
he had lately invented, and which he had on sale. All eagerly pur- 
chased ; and he assured them it afforded him much pleasure in 
complying with their requests. To carry out his views, he procured 
a number of small pill-boxes, and filling them with the powder of the 
chalk commonly used in the room, sold it to a host of credulous 
customers at half a crown per box.” 

The above incident suggests that Carr was amongst the first, if 
not the very first, to recognise the eccentric movements which the 
globular bodies can be compelled to perform, and, as Pierce Egan 
corroborates the idea by calling Carr the “father of the side stroke,” 
it seems quite likely that he really was the originator. A well- 
known player, however, named Bedford, asserted some years ago 
that one Bartley, proprietor of the tables at the Upper Rooms, Bath, 
where Carr was marker, first brought the stroke into notice, having 
found out its properties while attempting a losing hazard from baulk 
into a middle pocket. Captain Mingaud, of the French Infantry, 
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also claimed to have introduced the side twist, and his book illus- 
trates a number of curious shots. 

Edwin Kentfield, the celebrated “Jonathan” of Brighton, ranked 
second to none as a cueist about this time, and in 1839 he published 
a series of plates, supplemented by remarks, pointing out the best 
method of achieving continuous scores from likely and unlikely situa- 
tions. The diagrams are excellent, but the letter-press does not lead 
to anything particularly novel. We find that the balls then played 
with measured between 1{ in. and 2 in. in diameter, while the pockets 
were of similar size to those of the present day, but the spot, instead 
of being as now, was fifteen inches from the top cushion. In 1827, 
slate superseded wood for table beds, and about ten years later list 
cushions gave way before India rubber, whose introduction met with 
the stoutest opposition at the hands of both owners of tables and 
players. Both innovations—as they were considered at the time— 
subsequently proved to be immense advantages, and are now in 
general use. 

We need hardly mention the name of the latest comer and aspirant 
to honours on the scene. Every player, and thousands besides who 
never saw a billiard table, know that John Roberts holds “the pride of 
place,” and that he has occupied it for nearly twenty years without the 
appearance of a rival. Kentfield distinctly refused to try a passage of 
arms with him, and for nearly a quarter of a century Roberts has 
been allowing from 20 to 35 per cent. start to all comers. He looks 
a trifle grey and worn for forty-four years of age; but his nerve 
remains unimpaired, his eye as bright and keen, his sense of touch as 
delicate as of old. The greatest of his triumphs was a break of 
346 * “ off the balls,” including one hundred and four consecutive spot 
hazards. No player before or since ever realised such a run, even in 
thought, and to those who have not witnessed the prowess of the 
unerring cue of the Champion, it seems almost fabulous. 

Having thus reviewed the progress of the English game, we will 
proceed to notice it from its social aspect. Reading recently a treatise 
on Curling,! we were rather amused to find the following remarks :— 
“Curling may be said to be an exhibition and complication of the 
jeu royale de billard, bearing, however, to billiards pretty much the 
same proportion that chess bears to chequers. Billiards is an amuse- 
ment of the pent-up city, played within the confined precincts of four 
walls, the arena the few yards of gambling table, the actors but too 





* Scored at Saville House in March, 1862. 
1 ** Memorabilia Curliana Mabenensia.” 1831. 
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frequently those whose disreputable vocation it is to herd together to 
barter for diabolical gains. Night-clouded is their purpose; the 
gas lamp the luminary, and jealousy, animosity, and chicanery, the 
presiding genii, of the spot.” The comparison is one of the most 
remarkable, and at the same time, ludicrous, we have ever met 
with. Fancy the scientific game of billiards being placed on a level 
with curling or chequers! The suggestion is too absurd to need 
comment, and we dismiss it with a sigh of pity for the lamentable 
ignorance or stupidity of the author. Like most other pastimes, 
billiards has its drawbacks, and none greater than the oppor- 
tunities which it gives for gambling. But what sport may not be 
made a vehicle for this baneful propensity? Horse-racing, cricket, 
rowing, and the chief out-door amusements, have all succumbed 
before the prowess of the prevailing and ever fashionable vice. It 
is almost a sine gud non that cards be rendered exciting by means of 
certain stakes, and we have heard of chess players of high calibre 
who do not care to put forth their strength unless the amount to be 
contested for is “worth winning.” How, then, if the princely game 
of chess, the noble racer, the stout athlete, the batsman of unerring 
defence and attack be thus prostituted, can billiards hope to 
escape? The hydra-headed monster, gambling, reigns supreme ; it 
has triumphed in all times past, and in every country. 

As a private amusement, billiards offers undeniable advantages; 
and now-a-days no suburban house can be considered properly 
appointed unless a room is set apart to the wielders of the cue. 
“ Persons of quality” do not drink to excess after dinner as they 
were wont in the old days; it is rude to sleep and snore, besides 
being unwholesome, but the gentle exercise attendant on a visit to 
the billiard-room assists the digestion. A dozen or more persons may 
be accommodated at the table ; and as the game, whether skilful or 
awkward players be practising, will always bear looking at, large 
numbers of by-standers may be interested. In continental countries 
the billiard room takes precedence of all others ; and from an article 
on the “State of England and France,”™ published nearly half a 
century back, we glean the following remarkable statistics :— 

“But no book ever degrades the silken luxury of the French 
salon; very rarely is a room set apart for such guests in the 
metropolis, and in the country the billiard-table is the usual occupant 
of the apartment which in England is reserved for the library. We 
know a village situated just twelve and a-half miles from Paris, con- 





m ‘* Edinburgh Review,” vol. 34, p. 417. 
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taining six families, whose yearly incomes would average about 2,500/,, 
equivalent to 4000/. in England, and 850 meaner inhabitants. In 
all the wealthy houses taken altogether, 2000 volumes could not be 
mustered ; but in each of them is a billiard-table, and there are, 
moreover, five public billiard tables in the village for the amusement 
of the 850 poorer inhabitants. In a radius of three miles are six 
or eight more villages; and in all these the ratio of books and 
billiard tables is nearly the same. As we recede from Paris the 
ratio of books diminishes in a much more rapid progression than that 
of billiard tables. And in the village alluded to, there is one billiard 
table to about 182 volumes. We are afraid to aver that the average 
of entire France would be one billiard table to 100 volumes.” 

A recent American review of billiards states that, in 1610, there 
were 170 tables in Paris. Two centuries later this number had 
been augmented to 1800, while the latest statistics show that 
there are 27,711, exclusive of 3000 in club rooms. Je Figaro com- 
putes that the aggregate receipts from public tables alone are 
12,000/, daily. 

The physical benefits to be derived from the game are immense; 
and it may be said to combine all the facilities offered by a gymna- 
sium. Ambition to excel, too, produces interest, and skill cannot 
but exhilarate, while the chances are so many and various, that even 
the temporary depression produced by a succession of ill luck is 
compensated by one happy break, and a timely #wke has often the 
effect of producing instant good humour. An odd word is fruke, 
and has not, seemingly, any acknowledged derivation. We recollect 
some years ago reading a letter from “a billiard player,” " who made 
the following ingenious suggestions relative to its origin. “ During 
the game, if a hazard, &c., be made that was not attempted, it is often 
said that the player may crow. It may be derived from the expres- 
sion to ‘shoot at a pigeon and kill a crow.’ Another term is ‘he 
made a flook’ (or fluke). It seems to me that as there are two 
flukes to the anchor of a ship, and as when the anchor shall be 
dropped either fluke may take hold of the ground (as both do not, 
so that it is accidental which takes hold) the fluke at billiards may 
have reference to the same cause (accident).” In reply to the first 
query, Mr. C. Mansfield Ingleby wrote that “crow is a corruption of 
raccroc, a French equivalent.” 

The closing remarks of our recently quoted author on curling are, 
to a certain extent, just. Billiards, as played at public tables, is 





™ “ Notes and Queries,” vol. 4, pp. 208, 259. ° Chance, luck. 
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undoubtedly a “shy” game, especially in large towns, where the 
company must necessarily be mixed and strange. No opportunity 
of “ pigeon-plucking” is lost by the majority of markers, in whose 
way temptations of the most insidious kind are daily thrown. Often 
a room emptied of all save its Aaditués becomes a den in which 
infamous plans are concocted, and snares set for the unwary, and the 
marker, instead of attempting to protect his patrons, too often aids in 
entrapping them. Still he is not the worst form of “rook.” You 
meet him as a marker, know how his tendencies probably lead, and 
can avoid him if it seems desirable. The gezus most to be dreaded 
is the gentleman sharper who infests our spas and watering-places ; 
who plays pool in lavender kid gloves, wears paste rings, and ere 
entering the room turns into a gateway to invest his wrists in a pair 
of irreproachable bands, whose whiteness does credit to the laundress 
he employs and omits to pay. “He wins your money with a smile, 
will accommodate his book to suit what bets you may choose to 
make, suggests the superiority of your style, your attitude or what not, 
and is, in fact—at least so you think on first meeting—a desirable 
addition to the list of your casual acquaintances. The mask falls 
shortly, however; by degrees you discover how much of the world he 
knows ; how strongly, though with seeming heartiness, he pushes a 
point that may be in his favour; how he never misses an oppor- 
tunity, and how, indeed, his roving, restless eyes look now avarice, 
now despair, now triumph, just as the game may turn. These are 
some of the drawbacks of public billiards, and, but for being a 
scientific and thoroughly enjoyable game, it would rapidly sink in 
the scale and die out. 
H. B. 





IN THE SEASON. 


WILIGHT! and the air 
Is filled with the perfume of flowers. 
Ai: A pleasant time is the summer-time —— 


“ But not when you've for hours 

To sleep in the Park in the wet and the dark, 
Cursing the summer showers ! 

My God!” she said, “ that I were dead— 
O babe! what pangs are ours ! 


“A hundred nights of starving ! 
A hundred days of dying 

By slow degrees beneath the trees, 
Heaven and earth defying ! 

We herd with thieves amongst the leaves, 
And waken famished and crying ! 

The night-wind blows so coldly, 
It chills us to the bone ;— 

Will God e’er send us any friend, 
Or leave us to die alone? 

Society sighs, with its virtuous eyes 
Upturned, ‘ You're an evil liver!’ 
Say what you may, sir, the easiest way 
To end one’s woes is the river !” 


*T was just below the bridge— 
I saw her with these eyes 
Jump off the bank ; and then she sank— 
See there, sirs—there she lies ! 
This is the way that every day 
Some poor mortal dies ! 
Here’s a public—carry her in ; 
And, for God's sake, cover her eyes! 
E. LEccr. 





THE SELECT SUPPLEMENTARY 
EXHIBITION. 


HE Royal Academy has acquired, from the protection of 

the Crown, from Government aid of a most substantial 

kind, and from other favourable causes into which it is 

needless to inquire, a position which renders admission 
to its exhibition of vital importance to artists not qualified to parti- 
cipate in its self-ordained privileges, and especially to young and 
unfriended artists. But as indiscriminate admission would give, as 
it were, the sanction of authority to much that would be undeserving, 
some selection is inevitable; and a selection can never be made 
without incurring the dissatisfaction of conceited incompetency. As, 
however, the best interests of. art are involved, it is of the utmost 
consequence that the selection should be wholly above suspicion. It 
should be deliberate, impartial ; not subject to professional prejudice 
or caprice. The same standard should be applied to all, or injustice 
must be inflicted. 

That it has long been the complaint of artists outside the pale 
of the Academy that these conditions have not been fulfilled by 
the Academic mode of selection, is well known ; and this year, now 
that more than double the former space is available, the expres- 
sions of discontent are far louder and more general than ever. 
That just ground existed for the complaint was not only admitted, 
but constantly proclaimed by the Academy itself when in its last 
home. The President announced year after year at the annual 
dinner that about 180 pictures had been accepted for exhibition, but 
space could not be found for them. On the confession of insufficiency 
of space was based the proposal debated in Parliament, of resigning 
the whole of the building in Trafalgar Square to the service of the 
Royal Academy. Ultimately, with the view to enable the Academy 
to fulfil its expressed intention of providing accommodation for all 
works of merit by outsiders, the Government granted the large and 
valuable site whereon are erected the spacious and handsome galleries 
of Burlington House. 

Great advantages, as regards the hanging, are secured to artists 
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without as well as within the Academy by these new galleries, but 
who will not learn with surprise that capacious as they are, with but 
a trifling increase in the whole number of items exhibited, there are 
(exclusive of Mr. Goodall’s fifty sketches) only six more oil paintings 
than last year, and that there is a positive diminution of one hundred 
in the number of oil paintings by native outsiders, occasioned by an 
increase of forty-two by Academicians and associates, and upwards 
of sixty by non-naturalised foreigners. It must also be borne in mind 
that, on the faith of the promise of increased space, “ 1600 pictures 
more than in any previous year were sent in.” If, then, only half 
the proportion of acceptances of last year be taken in reference to 
this additional number, it follows that at least goo oil paintings by 
native artists unconnected with the Academy attained the standard 
of last year. Yet, of these goo, only 458 are hung ; consequently in 
this year—this year so full of promise —the native outsiders’ 
chances of reaching the public eye in what should be the national 
exhibition, have been cut down by nearly one-half, and that un- 
justly according to the Academy’s own showing. It should be 
remembered that this wholesale exclusion of those for whose bene- 
fit the Academy is supposed primarily to exist is aggravated by 
the increased proportion of academic and of generally inferior 
foreign productions; and by many academic works, such as large 
half-length portraits, being for the first time brought on a level with 
the eye. 

The preceding calculations, with others, are submitted to the 
public in a recently published pamphlet entitled, “The Royal 
Academy, the ‘ Outsiders,’ and the Press,” by the present writer. 
No reply whatever has been made to the statements therein made ; 
on the contrary, the writer has received many communications to the 
effect that a much stronger case should have been made out. For 
instance, it is stated in the pamphlet referred to (p. g) that “ out of 
the names of those who exhibited last year, upwards of 200 do not 
reappear in the present catalogue.” It should have read “upwards 
of 200 oil painters.” The whole number of names that appeared in 
the last, but not in this year’s catalogue, is no less than 391, most of 
whom are artists of position still living, whose average powers must 
have remained the same, whose title to admission has been endorsed 
by the Academy, and on whom exclusion must have inflicted deep 
discouragement and injury. 

A weak attempt, and the only attempt, to justify the despotic 
proceedings of the Academy this year, has been made in appa- 
rently a semi-official form in the pages of a notoriously partizan 
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weekly journal. The numbers of the items in the successive 
Academy exhibitions since 1861 are quoted to show that there is 
an appreciable increase this year. But such comparisons are delu- 
sive and unfair. There is an increase this year in the number of 
water-colour and other drawings, and some other minor classes; 
but that increase is gained, as we have intimated, by a reduction of 
roo in the number of oil paintings, by native outsiders; it was, 
however, specially to provide more room for the latter that the 
Academy professed its anxiety. Moreover, if the comparison of the 
catalogues be carried back for ten or twenty years previous to 1860, 
it will be found that seldom were the numbers as low as this year, 
although subsequently there was a steadily maintained diminution. 
Often they exceeded 1500; in 1855 the whole number of works 
exhibited in the contracted rooms in Trafalgar Square, mounted up 
to 1558: that is to say, there are 238 works fewer this year than 
twelve years ago. Let it not be forgotten, too, that the spring 
exhibition of the British Institution was suffered to cease (on the 
expiration of the lease two years back) mainly because it was 
anticipated that it would no longer be necessary when the Academy 
should be better housed. Taking, as we are invited to do, the whole 
number of works in Burlington House, and comparing it with that 
of last year, some conclusions may be drawn even more damaging 
than those already put forth. ‘There are fewer names by forty-five in 
this year’s catalogue, yet there is an addition of sixty foreign names ; 
consequently there is a decrease of upwards of 100 native contributors ; 
and as the average of works by each outsider is one-and-a-half, there 
is a reduction of about 150 native outsiders’ works of all kinds. The 
increase on the whole of 114 is exactly accounted for by the extra 
works sent by the members and associates. Thus, last year fifty-four 
contributed 152 works ; this year fifty-eight contribute 266, including 
of course Mr. Goodall’s fifty sketches, which are unaccountably 
numbered in the catalogue from 913 to 926. The sculptors have 
suffered as severely as the painters from “ rejection :” there are this 
year 102 fewer works in sculpture. About twenty-five per cent., 
numerically, of the present exhibition at Burlington House is supplied 
by the R.A.’s., and A.R.A.’s. ; but if the size of their works and the 
larger space left round them be taken into consideration, it would 
probably be found that they monopolize more than half the entire 
space. 

It would further be easy to show that the time allotted to the task 
of selection, viz., four days, or about twenty seconds to each work, 
is wholly insufficient for satisfactorily balancing the comparative 
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merits of 5000 works of art. Much stress might also be laid on the 
facts that on this year’s Council of Selection of the Royal Academy, 
there was no landscape painter, no sculptor, and no architect. It 
might, with justice, also be urged that as there is no infusion of the 
lay element into the academic Council of Selection,—as its numbers 
and composition is so limited,—as hitherto its proceedings have been 
virtually irresponsible, and their secrecy preserved inviolable,—as the 
productions of the academic body are not subjected to examination, 
and the works of relatives and friends are seen and known before 
being sent in, there is no guarantee whatever against favouritism, on 
the one hand, carelessness on the other, professional narrowness, 
prejudice against rivals, personal ill-will, and capricious preferences 
for the eccentric and the foreign (as this year) to be stultified, per- 
haps, by the majority in the Council of next year, with a totally 
different choice of works. Enough, however, has been said to prove 
that, allowing the academic standard to be a just one, several 
hundred works must this year have been unjustly excluded from 
Burlington House. 

Feeling strongly that the precedents thus set by the Academy in its 
new home, and at the commencement of the second century of its 
existence,—the non-admission of so many outsiders to the exhibition, 
hitherto alone likely to afford efficient aid to the struggling artist, 
must operate to repress the rising talent of the country, a number of 
art-critics, literary gentlemen, patrons, and artists (the professional 
element being in a minority), formed themselves into a committee 
early in May last, for the purpose of bringing before the public 
tribunal, in a select supplementary exhibition, a portion of the works 
declined this year by the Academy. It was soon found that the 
gravest difficulties beset the enterprise. Similar attempts previously 
had signally failed. The somewhat similar experiment at Paris, in 
1863, of the Salon des Refusés, has not been repeated. It should 
be understood, however, that the circumstances which led to the last 
were by no means parallel to those which have led to the present 
venture. The Paris Exhibition of that year contained 3080 items, 
the refused works amounted to 379. Our Academy exhibition of 
that year numbered only 1160. Moreover, instead of a privileged 
few, like our R.A.’s, claiming for themselves eight places, all contri- 
butors at Paris are limited to two places, for oil paintings, drawings, 
sculptures, and so forth; and no right is allowed to those two places 
unless an artist has won a medal; consequently the French exhibi- 
tion is many times more widely representative of the general body of 
artists than our principal art show. 
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The French Salon is a ational institution, held in a great 
national exhibition building with almost unlimited space at its dis- 
posal; whilst our Royal Academy exhibition is in the hands of 
a semi-private company with even now comparatively very insuffi- 
cient accommodation. Other differences of importance deserve 
attention. The French Jury of Selection consists of fifty mem- 
bers, divided into sections, including a proportion of non-profes- 
sional members, and with a supernumerary list wherefrom to replace 
vacancies. This jury is elected by the general body of artists, and 
the French Academy has little influence. The surplus of receipts 
at the Paris Salon, after payment of expenses, does not go 
to swell the savings of an already wealthy corporation, but are 
entirely employed in the purchase of works exhibited therein. In 
short, the English Academy Exhibition is a huge shop or bazaar, 
chiefly monopolised by a society of artists in possession; whilst is 
French Salon is a national exhibition, strictly for the national benefit, 
of all, or nearly all, the good art of the year. Yet, comprehensive 
and liberal as the French art-organisation has of late years been, so 
sensitive is the French mind to the slightest suspicion of unfairness 
towards artists (a class held in all honour by French society), that 
when, in 1863, the complaints of exclusion were louder than usual, 
the Emperor’s permission to exhibit the refused, in the same building 
with the accepted works, was hailed with general satisfaction. The 
principal reason why that exhibition was not more successful was, 
that no selection whatever was made. Artists of merit withdrew (as 
they had the right to do) from fear of finding their works ranged 
with ludicrous or hideous abortions. Many, too, withdrew who had 
won some position, from dread of endangering it by confessing 
to exclusion, however undeserved. One of these objections has 
been removed by the committee of the Select Supplementary 
Exhibition. 

As its title imports, a selection was promised to be, and has been, 
made. Five hundred and fifty-two works have been chosen from the 
nearly 1500 sent in. Every square foot of available space has been 
utilised, yet places have not been given to any works below decent me- 
diocrity ; while a large proportion attain or rise far above a respectable 
level of assured ability or promise. No abominations discredit their 
neighbours as in Suffolk Street and elsewhere, although mendacious 
party-serving assertions to that effect have been made. Another ob- 
jection—the fear of announcing the assuredly imaginary stigma of 
rejection—the committee could not, after exhausting all its means 
of persuasion, overcome in numerous cases. The higher the rank of 
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the artist, the greater, as a rule, was his timidity. The dealers in- 
stinctively took alarm at a projected exhibition which, far more than 
that of the Royal Academy itself, was placed beyond their control, and 
in consequence, exerted all their vast influence to prevent their clients 
from affording support. Then, in many instances, the declined 
works had been sold, and could not be procured from owners, even 
if not dealers. 

From these and other causes, it may confidently be asserted, 
that not one quarter of the refused works by artists of known 
ability, are to be seen in the Old Bond Street galleries. The 
absence of the works which would have rendered the Supplementary 
Exhibition unanswerable as a protest, is greatly to be regretted, and 
the artists who of choice withheld them are chargeable with neglect- 
ing a duty not only to themselves, but also to their younger, weaker, 
or less fortunate brethren. They have probably also made a mistake 
on the ground of self-interest; for, as Mr. Hamerton has justly 
remarked, in an able paper on this subject, “it is a fact positively 
ascertained by experiment at the Salon des Refusés in 1863, that 
whenever a really good picture appears among pictures which have 
been refused by a jury, its chances of winning fame are not dimi- 
nished, but positively enhanced by its refusal. There is always a 
very great amount of sympathy in the public mind ready for artists 
who have been shut out from an exhibition, and a strong disposition 
to see merit in their works, when any merit is discoverable.” 
Where, as with us, exclusion is the rule rather than the exception, 
every one must be aware that good works are rejected ; the pre- 
sident acknowledged it lately himself in a public speech. Was not 
the “ Medea” of Mr. Sandys, which is one of the gems of the present 
display at Burlington House, among the rejected of last year? Can 
any excluded works possibly be worse than some of the most con- 
spicuously placed academic productions ? 

After, however, making a very large allowance for the absence of 
rejected works by accomplished artists known to have been with- 
held, there is still amply sufficient merit among those rejected in the 
supplementary collection to prove the charge of injustice against the 
Academy. The oil paintings number not far short of half those 
hung in the Academy, and among those declined this year are several 
of very rare ability. The water-colour drawings are equal numeri- 
cally, and are of nearly the same average quality as those in Burling- 
ton House. It may be of interest to add that the whole of the 
twenty-seven members of the committee were qualified to vote 
in the selection; no places were allowed as of right; several 
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works by professional members of the committee were in fact 
excluded or withdrawn, and all such members are sparingly 
represented. 

The most remarkable feature of the exhibition is the large number 
of good works by artists altogether or comparatively unknown, even 
to those whose duty it is to discover every deserving new candidate 
for public recognition. The rapidity of the sales shows, however, 
that the public is not slow to think for itself ; and no fact could prove 
more conclusively the utility of the exhibition. Nearly all the less- 
known artists are unrepresented at the Academy. There are, how- 
ever, a few distinguished contributors who have works received at 
Burlington House, but badly placed there. About three-fourths of 
the entire gathering, and a// the oil paintings in the three first 
rooms with lantern lights, are works returned this year from the 
Academy. 

To have restricted the collection entirely to works answering this 
description would, we think, have been far preferable, and it was the 
intention of the committee to have done so; but so much dis- 
couragement was occasioned by the timidity of artists, that it was 
thought expedient to modify the original purpose. However, 
the remaining fourth consists of works excluded last year, or of 
works by artists who have suffered exclusion, and who were desirous 
of making some protest in furtherance of the objects of the exhibi- 
tion, but whose refused works were sold, or from other causes not 
procurable. 

Our design in this paper was to review the circumstances which 
have resulted in the supplementary scheme, and to invite attention to 
its scope and immediate fruits, rather than to offer detailed criticism 
on the contents of the present exhibition. A few remarks on the 
merits of some individual cases of rejection may, however, be sub- 
mitted as samples of many others—always bearing in mind the 
fact, well known in artistic circles, that the best of the excluded 
works do not appear in this exhibition. We would ask, then, upon 
what principle of selection have the pictures of Messrs, Brett, Stan- 
hope, Auld, Inchbold, Baccani, Beavis, Naish, Smallfield, H. Carter, 
Cuthbert, and R. L. Aldridge, been excluded, representative as 
they are of the utmost diversity of subjects and of the very opposite 
poles of treatment? It is said that the aim this year has been to 
exclude the commonplace, and admit the purely artistic, even if in 
ever so eccentric a guise. But surely among these works are merits 
of the most peculiar as well as the rarest kind. Mr. Brett’s picture 
(51) of “Shipping off the Menai Straits,” gliding almost becalmed 
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over the rippling sea, their sails and the lower stratum of cumulus 
above them purpled with the last flush of evening, is the most perfect 
example of direct realism which the art of the year has produced. 
Therefore, as a unique work, it should have had a prominent place 
at Burlington House. In “‘ The Spoiler,” (44)—a vulture-like woman 
stripping the gold embroidery from the bodies of two knights who 
have fallen together in a conflict @ /’outrance,—Mr. Stanhope has 
rendered the twilight effect, especially of the landscape portion, with 
a genuine quality of Venetian colour, which Mr. Watts has been 
striving to attain throughout his career. It is the fashion to laud 
M. Legros’ sobriety and conventional breadth of tone, equally reject- 
ing high lights and intense shadows. But these appropriate attri- 
butes of a serious subject are conjoined to a more touching pathos, if 
not to subtler characterisation, in Mr. Auld’s “‘ Death of Robert Greene, 
1592” (66). In this last scene of the sad drama in which the author 
of “ A Groat’s Worth of Wit Bought with a Million of Repentance ” 
was the principal actor, the body of the poet is decently disposed, 
with bays round his brow; and the humble folk, who was kind to 
him in his last extremity, are gathered reverently round it. Mr. 
Inchbold’s ‘‘ Venice from the Lido ” (78) is a marvel of minuteness 
and tender colour ; while his “ Stonehenge” (282) is, at least in in- 
tention, remarkably simple, impressive, and suggestive. The oppo- 
site extreme of vigour and effect, approaching coarseness, but good 
in its kind, is illustrated in Mr. Beavis’s picture (20) of a rude French 
wain being drawn up-hill by a horse and pair of oxen; and a similar 
remark applies to Mr. Naish’s marine subject, “Stand by! Ready 
about!” (140). Mr. Smallfield’s illustration (110) of Thackeray’s 
** Newcomes ”—the Colonel standing among the black-frocked pen- 
sioners at Grey Friars, saying grace after meat, watched by Clive 
Pendennis and Clive’s little boy, is an admirably appropriate 
conception, and the carefully studied hall (particularly the right- 
hand portion) is an excellent piece of interior painting. Mr. 
Hugh Carter’s scene at “ Petty Sessions” (166), and “ An Unex- 
pected Visitor” (144)—a fair young girl coming out from a room 
with her hand on a door, behind which is concealed her lover,—are 
subjects of a class in which English artists too often fail, yet here 
they are treated with charming delicacy, whilst the tone of both 
works is singularly artistic. The picture (26) by Mr. Baccani 
(an artist naturalised by many years’ residence in this country) of 
Huguenots in straggling groups, or isolated survivors, flying from Paris. 
after the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, under cover of the gathering 
shades of a sad evening sky, is equally original and pathetic in con- 
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ception and execution, Mr. Cuthbert’s long Spenserian processional 
subject, ‘“‘ The Maske of Cupid” (5), has, unquestionably, faults of 
drawing and details, though certainly not graver than those in the pro- 
cessional picture by Mr. Richmond, junr., now on the line in the 
Academy. Viewed, however, at a sufficient distance for the eye to 
embrace the whole composition (say at the opposite extremity of the 
room), and judged by the standard of all decorative work (including 
that by Mr. Leighton), the picture in the Supplementaay Exhibition 
must be pronounced to be far more successful than its pretentious 
rival in the Academy. At the proper distance, the freshness and 
gaiety of the colouring, and the very happy hues and gradations 
of the background, must strike the visitor as eminently suited for 
decorative purposes. Mr. Aldridge’s picture, illustrative of lines by 
Tennyson, representing an Italian lady, with her family, in a corridor 
relieved against tapestry, reproducing the composition of Paolo 
Ucello’s picture in the National Gallery, is a work replete with the 
highest promise. 

Among the artists we have named, Messrs. Brett and Stanhope 
have, it is true, pictures in the Academy; but they are as inju- 
riously “ skied ” as was ever anything in Trafalgar Square. Nothing 
is more common than for an artist to have one or two comparatively 
inferior or unimportant performances accepted, and, as such, generally 
badly placed; and the work, or works, which would have fairly 
represented him, excluded. In this predicament are, besides those 
named, Messrs. Lucy (who has in Bond Street a capital picture of 
Shylock entrusting the keys to Jessica, No. 188), Bottomley, Chester, 
E. A. Pettitt, T. Davidson (see his very able picture of an incident 
of the French Revolution, No. 72), Dowling, Dochart, A. Corbould, 
and many others. 

In addition to the names already given of wholly excluded artists 
who attain to the average merit of the works of admitted out- 
siders, and surpass those of several Academicians and Associates, 
may confidently be submitted those of Messrs. Sidley, A. W. 
Williams (“ Charcoal Burners” (30)—the best picture we have seen 
of his), A. Gilbert, W. Anderson, E. Hughes (“An Incident in 
the Life of Paganini” (54), Mawley, Haywood, F. W. Meyer, F. 
Underhill, F. Chester, J. Peel, and Lord Ribblesdale. Among the 
portraits, too, there is none nearly so contemptible in art as many 
by Academicians. Mr. Edgar Williams’s whole-length of the Lord 
Mayor is manly, original in its background, and free from conscious 
flattery. The dashing portrait (109) of the Secretary to the Russian 
Embassy, by Mr. Crawford of the Scottish Academy, is full - pro- 
VoL, III., N. S. 1869. 
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mise ; and the same may be said of Mr. F. Chester’s vigorous and 
characteristic half-length of Mr. Mark Lemon (175), Mr. Desanges’ 
half-length of a lady (187), and his group of children (143), are quite 
up to, and indeed above, the standard of much fashionable Academic 
portraiture ; and Mr. Schmidt’s portrait of Count Gleichen (189) is 
drawn and modelled with great refinement. 

But we need not pursue comparisons further. Accepting its own 
standard, a strong case against the Academy is, we believe, made 
out, even by this imperfect exhibition. And it is our convic- 
tion that, in nearly all the works in this Exhibition, there is merit 
sufficient, either in the way of promise or assured excellence, to 
justify a claim to appear before the public tribunal in the National 
Exhibition. 

T. J. GULLICK. 
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steam marine “ Omnibus” of our channel ferry, uniting the great rail- 
ways of Europe, are in the main as little changed in their interior 
arrangements for the accommodation of the travelling public of the 
present day from that of the sailing channel packets of the past, as are 
the animals who navigate them, having none of the smart seaman-like 
qualities of the salts of old to mitigate their hybrid land-swabbishness. 
The service is but a ferry transit, that in America would doubtless be 
performed with great speed and elegant accommodation ; the ports on 
either side being enlarged to suit vessels of greater draught, probably 
carrying hurricane decks. Doubtless when we have a bridge and a tunnel 
in competition, we shall devise some means of carrying over bodily the 
train, or certain compartments that go to constitute it. To alleviate the 
intense purgatory of the passage to the majority of voyagers, and the 
disgust occasioned to the minority, should be the object of interest 
and humanity in a transit that mostly takes two hours, and sometimes 
more. What accommodations have they? at present all the cabins except 
the windy deck cabins, emit a perpetual foetid odour, perfectly unnecessary, 
and in itself enough to disturb a healthy voyager, with couches arranged 
still like the sailing packet berths of old, couch above couch, presenting 
the by-no-means-pleasant likelihood of the nuisance that the sick relieve 
their disordered and offensive interiors over the exteriors of the inoffensive, 
who are often trampled under foot by the descending fugitive in search of 
relief. Can science do nothing for the hygiene of the packet boats? If it 
cannot obviate the unpleasant motions, at times, of the cockle-shell boats, 
it might mitigate many of their miseries, reducing the smell of rancid oil, 
the fumes from. smoky fire-places, the odours of open basins, burning 
coke or anthracite coal in the furnaces, and reducing unnecessary noise 
toa minimum. Of the very best boats on the:short-sea route, the tonnage 
is little more than 568 tons ; impelled by paddle-wheels—wind and tide 
aiding—occasionally at the speed of 17 miles per hour by means of 
oscillating engines, drawing 7 feet of water; they have clipper bows 
and elliptic stems, are rigged with two masts, and at times use a lug 
foresail and flying jib, the breadth of beam being 24 feet only, and 
the length about 200, The packets miaking-the Holyhead passage to 
Ireland at present have the same’ defects, but, being larger, in a lesser 
degree. Between Dover and Calais it often happens that first-class 
express passengers by the night boats get stowed away in the saloon like 
animals of a low order, whilst the few servants and couriers going over 
with them fare like princes in the fore, the quick corresponding trains 
having no second class. Though we have now the railway at both sides 
running on to the piers, yet invalids still have to descend and mount 
slippery water-washed platforms, often in the middle of the night, and 
across little more than a single plank-bridge open at the sides, and often 
with their arms full of wrappers. At the period of the mid-passage, when 
the sufferings are the greatest, and mind and body sorely taxed, the 
passage money is demanded of the voyager from shore. to shore, and 
tickets asked_for from the through passengers, to inspect. On disembark- 
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ing, the billets which should rather be taken on embarkation are ultimately 
collected,—and at night being examined by lantern lights,—when five- 
hundred passengers are often detained for the delivery of the ticket of 
one, amidst wind and rain, Deck passengers are not unfrequently 
being subjected to the levy of “Black Mail” from the crew for water- 
proofs that should be supplied by the packet service Company, a 
gentleman or lady having no need of a tarpaulin suit for general wear. 
Portmanteaus and personalties are terribly detrimented. Coats, garments, 
and robes damaged by soot, sea-water, and the nauseous effusions of the 
sufferers from sickness. As a climax to this utter disregard of the interests 
and feelings of the well-mulcted public for so little accommodation, the 
PASSENGERS’ LUGGAGE finds little better treatment than their persons in 
the Channel-boats which unite the great railways of Europe, and meet at 
Dover and Calais. The debarkation of luggage at the latter place at 
certain times and tides is frightfully managed, especially when several 
mails vid Brussels and Paris arrive at the same time, with perhaps an 
Indian convoy at the back of them. At low water the luggage is slidden 
down a greasy board with the rapidity of a railway train over an embank- 
ment, amidst the din and shriek of steam whistles, smoke, and shouts in 
English and French, the latter assistants parting with their responsibility 
with the words, “On arrangeras tout cela quand on se remetteras sur 
Yeau!” Ifthe case or portmanteau will withstand this usage, it neverthe- 
less presents not unfrequently part of its contents smashed toa pulp. The 
only material with any wear in it, is that of wicker-work or basket-withies, 
but these the administration ruffians delight at times to use as buffers for 
the rest, so that they get wofully maltreated for their known service in 
resisting concussion! Such, under some of its realities and inflictions, is 
the Channel transit service as still conducted in 1869, and submitted to 
by the greatest maritime nation of the world. It is devoutly to be hoped 
that a tunnel, or a railway bridge, both long contemplated by enterprising 
engineers, will rescue the British and foreign travelling public ere long 
from the disgusting miseries they have suffered at the hands of the 
short-sighted, niggardly monopolists who have so long preyed upon their 
necessities, and enduring patience. 





MEssrs. LONGMANS have just published a new and remodelled 
edition of Sir Bernard Burke’s “Vicissitudes of Families.” Nothing 
more exemplifies the truth of the well-worn maxim about truth being 
stranger than fiction than these stories of the historian. The great-great- 
grandson of Margaret Plantagenet, the daughter and heiress of George, 
Duke of Clarence, only as far back as 1637, was a cobbler at Newport, in 
Shropshire. Among the lineal descendants of Edmund of Woodstock, 
Earl of Kent, sixth son of Edward L., entitled to quarter the royal arms, 
occur a butcher and a toll collector—the first, a Mr. Joseph Smart, of 
Hales Owen, who died in 1855 ; the latter, a Mr. George Wilmot, keeper 
of the gate at Cooper’s Bank, near Dudley, who died in 1846. A few 
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years ago Sit Bernard Burke found in a common pauper, at Dublin, the 
heir-presumptive of a barony that is associated with the martial exploits 
of Poictiers and Cressy. In this new edition of “ Vicissitudes” the 
author has removed much of the irrelevant matter of his earlier work, 
and made numerous additions to the present one, which make it a com- 
plete and most interesting record. 





MUSICAL executants of repute have it in their power to promote the 
progress of the art by judiciously selecting the music they perform, and by 
bringing forward new works, which, without their aid, would remain un- 
known. To exercise such power is a duty, no less than the envied privi- 
lege, of every popular instrumentalist and singer, who thereby gives 
encouragement to composers, and reciprocates the services rendered by 
creative talent. Instrumentalists seemingly recognise this responsibility. 
The pianists—Madame Arabella Goddard and Mr. Charles Hallé, to wit— 
by their Recitals extend and improve the repertoire of the instrument. If 
they do not play much new music, they revive the best works of the old 
masters, and thereby sustain the standard of excellence of compositions 
for the pianoforte. The violinists, at the instigation of Mr. Ella and 
other earnest musical directors, have rescued many chefs a’wuvres from 
oblivion, and made them familiar to those who attend the meetings of the 
Musical Union and similar institutions. Vocalists, on the other hand, 
apparently take little heed of the true interests of their art. They care 
not what music they sing, whether it be meretricious or otherwise, so long 
as the public applaud and their gains be large. This is the more to be 
regretted, considering how absolute is the sway of every popular singer in 
such matters. A favourite tenor or soprano can dictate what operas shall 
be given at the theatre at which either is engaged. The programmes of 
the great provincial festivals are all more or less arranged according to 
the wishes of the chief vocalists concerned. The non-existence of a 
national English opera is attributable to the indifference of English singers 
to the advancement of English music. The most eminent, and therefore 
the most responsible, content themselves with having acquired a reputa- 
tion for singing Handel and songs of a trivial character ; they do no more 
towards encouraging the efforts of our native composers. No such 
enthusiasm as that which prompted Madame Viardot in Gounod’s favour, 
is shown by any vocalist for any composer of the present day, unless, in- 
deed, it be found in Madame Sainton-Dolby’s predilection for Claribel. 
How much a singer can do for a creative musician is seen in both these 
instances, although to mention the two in juxtaposition may seem absurd. 
Without the friendly intercession of Madame Viardot, the author of 
“Faust” might still be struggling for fame ; without Madame Dolby’s aid 
who would have heard of Claribel? And yet it may be reasonably sup- 
posed that there are vocalists who have a conscientious interest in the art 
they cultivate, some who desire to see it progress, and whose ambition 
urges them to make a name greater than that of mere executants—to be 
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Patrons as well as professors of music. If any such feeling animate those 
artists who are now popular with the public, they should allow it to pre- 
vail, and use their influence to uphold vocal compositions, the production 
of which is daily becoming more difficult. The performance of a new 
opera, oratorio, or choral work of any merit and importance, is now an 
event rarer than ever, and yet composers were, perhaps, never more 
numerous, They only who occupy exceptional positions can obtain a 
hearing ; while many of the most deserving are neglected, and forced in 
despair to lay their pens aside. To prove the truth of these remarks, it is 
but necessary to notice the present state of English opera, of what vocal 
music the programmes of our concerts consist, and to remember the 
great power all eminent singers have at their command, if they chose 
to use it. 





IN rural communities, the subject which is most seriously discussed 
just now, by provincial political economists, is the question of Financial 
Boards, and this will become a parliamentary topic of no mean im- 
portance. At the present time, Quarter Sessions, which consist of 
magistrates who are made, as you know, by Lord Lieutenants, have the 
entire government of counties. They spend what money they please, 
they make what rates they choose. There is no appeal against this local 
court, which may be tyrannical or liberal, economical or extravagant, as 
it pleaseth. The great middle class of the rural districts, the more 
thoughtful of the agricultural community, the large ratepayers, are 
awakening to the injustice of this position; they have communicated 
their views to Chambers of Agriculture, and these bodies have raised the 
cry of “ Financial Boards,” the object of which is the creation of special 
courts, or committees, consisting of magistrates and representatives of the 
ratepayers (who are not magistrates) for the administration of the county 
moneys. 





WHAT can we eat, without being poisoned? What may we drink, 
without destruction to our yitals? Where shall we go to breathe the pure 
concomitants of atmospheric air? The disclosures of late concerning the 
toxical dosings to which we are unwittingly subjected are enough to make 
one long for a state of blissful ignorance as to the doings and revelations 
of the chemists and the analysts. I break my morning roll and open my 
morning paper, when my eye lights on the announcement, that in a 
certain city it has been found that all the bread is poisoned with lead 
coming from the old painted wood with which the bakers heat their ovens. 
My breakfast is spoilt. I saunter out to inhale the pure air and scan my 
weekly review, only to learn that I am taking poison into my lungs in the 
shape of acids generated in my city’s furnaces, fire-places, and gas-works ; 
and filth in the form of myriads of vegetable particles and animal 
organisms that permeate the atmosphere. I sit me down to dine, and a 
knowing friend, who devours the chemical papers, retails me his latest 
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gleanings about the deadly influences of tin and copper cooking utensils ; 
how that the food dressed in them becomes impregnated with oxides and 
all other ides, and how the water in which the vegetables are boiling for 
our meal is saturated with lead from the cistern and pipes, enough to give 
us all the painter’s colic. Then over our claret this knight of the nasti- 
nesses informs me that a man of science has declared that Lafitte and 
Medoc are to be made by allowing water to percolate through wood- 
shavings, and adding to the decoction logwood and tartaric acid. The 
revelations of the Hassalls and the Lethebys and the food committees are 
too horrible to be thought of. Yet the droll part of the matter is, that, in 
effect, these dreadful dosings are like the great Lord Cardinal’s curse, for 
them all “no one seems one penny the worse.” 





IT is well known that the advertisement, as such, is a comparatively 
modern idea, and that nothing of the kind was in vogue in the days of 
the Tudors. The earliest known specimen is but little more than two 
hundred years old, being that of “Threnodia Gratulatoria,” an heroic 
poem, published in 1652. But within little more than half a century, we 
find the 7aé/er, in 1709, appealing to the fair sex in such a notice as the 
following :— 

‘* Any ladies who have any particular stories of their acquaintance which they 

are willing privately to make public, may send ’em by post to Isaac Bickerstaffe, 
Esq., aed to Mr. John Morphen, near Stationers’ Hall.” 
It is clear from this that “women’s thoughts about women” were 
deemed to be as generally malicious then as they are now; or else 
we suppose that Mr. Bickerstaffe would scarcely have wasted his time or 
his money on such an appeal. And it is obvious to remark that the idea 
of “ privately making a thing public” is strongly suggestive of the writer’s 
pedigree being Hibernian. The following notification, however, which 
bears date some twelve years later, shows that the race of the Amazons 
was not extinct at that time in the neighbourhood of London. 


**Challenge. I, Elizabeth Wilkinson, of Clerkenwell, having had some words 

with Hannah Highfield, and requiring satisfaction, do invite her to meet me upon 
the stage, and box me for 3 guineas aside, each woman holding half-a-crown in 
each hand, and the first woman that drops the money to lose the battle.” 
Our readers may be possibly as puzzled as we were at first, as to the 
meaning of this precaution, which required the female combatants to 
carry half-crowns in their hands. But a learned antiquarian friend has 
solved the riddle for us. He says that it was an ingenious device, in 
order to prevent the belligerent ladies from using their nails ! 





THE Aéronautical Society seem to have come to the conclusion that in 
a flying machine nothing less than a hundred miles an hour should be 
attempted or expected. A carrier-pigeon has been known to fly, for short 
distances, at the rate of 120 miles per hour. There may appear something 
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terrible in the idea of being propelled through the air at a rate of 200 
miles an hour ; but as there would neither be inequalities of road, or ob- 
stacles in the pathway, ope speed would just be as safe as another. We 
gather this from the interesting Report of the Aéronautical Society, which 
is just published. There does not seem, however, much prospect of our 
flying at present ; for, seeing that one patent a month is taken out for new 
forms of aérial machines, the all-important question yet remains unsolved, 
“as to what is the actual power required to perform flight under various 
conditions ?” 





JuLy is the month for proverbial meteorology. You may have a 
. weather prophecy for every week. Generally we look out for St. Swithin’s 
as the only critical day in the month, but the saw-makers—who are they ? 
—have given us several other dates that those concerned may note. 
They tell us that,— 


‘* Tf the first of July it be rainy weather, 
It will rain more or less for four weeks together.” 


And on the fourth, say the Scotchmen,— 


‘¢ Bullion’s day gif ye be fair, 
For forty days there’ll be nae mair.” 
No more what? rain or fine? About the fifteenth, the almanacs always 
take care to tell us, though the Swithin proverb singularly contradicts 
some of those for earlier days. If the saint does zo¢ water the apples, we 
are taught to expect forty days’ fine weather ; how this is to be reconciled 
with the first quoted prediction, it is hard to guess ; but proverbs have 
mostly their antithesis in other proverbs. On the 22nd, Mary Magdalene’s 
day, the roses are said to begin to fade; and for the 25th, St. James’s 
day, there is a couplet that bitter beer bibbers are indirectly concerned 
with,— 
‘* Till St. James’s day be come and gone, 
You may have hops and you may have none.” 


If you want to know the maxims of the weather-wise, buy a little book 
into which a vast number of them have been collected by Mr. Inwards, 
and classified according to the object, phenomenon, or date which fur- 
nishes the proverb. The compiler has done his work well, and earned 
the two shillings he asks for its fruit. Of course, many of the sayings 
are ridiculously groundless; but many, notably those relating to the 
behaviour of animals and birds, are well worth studying. The title of the 
work is “ Weather Lore.” 





ONE is disposed to apply Moliére’s query about the man in the galley 
to those who go up in balloons for purposes ostensibly scientific. Not 
that there is nothing to be gained by aérial observations on barometers 
and thermometers, but the whole thing could be so much better done by 
self-registration than by personal instrument reading. At all good mete- 
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orological observatories now-a-days the hygrometers and all other meters 
record their own indications, either by mechanical contrivances or through 
the intervention of photography. Why not equip a balloon car with a 
complete set of automatic self-observing instruments, and let it be up in 
the air for a twelvemonth, hauling it down day by day to take off the 
papers bearing the yesterday’s registers, and to put blank sheets in their 
places? By this means more would be done than ever can be by 
casual ascents of an hour or two’s duration. This would dissociate 
scientific ballooning from the acrobatism and showmanship with which it 
is at present hampered, and which it is to be regretted has been rather 
encouraged than otherwise. Several of the older balloon observers—for 
the thing is no novelty—gave up their researches, because they found 
themselves degenerating in the public eye into mere public performers, 
and others might well follow their example. Science has got little from 
ballooning in proportion to the fuss that has been made about it. One 
branch, in which much good might really be done, has been badly 
neglected ; that is, magnetism. Observations on the vibrations of delicately 
suspended compass needles at various altitudes would be of great value, 
and so would measurements of the inclination or “dip” of a ballanced 
needle. But nobody undertakes these. 





MR. JAMES HARPER, the American publisher, possessed much of the 
peculiarly practical and philosophical character of the famous printer, 
Franklin. A few days before the sad accident which ended his life, he 
said something quite worthy of his prototype. “What do you think of 
the ‘ eight-hour law’ and these strikes ?” he was asked, “ No labouring 
man will ever achieve a competency by working eight hours a day, as it 
is not best to be studying how /ittle we can work, but how much.” 
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SIR WALTER RALEIGH’S RESIDENCE AT SHERBORNE. 






St 


muvee SS URBAN.—Much has been 
eee 4 reg 
,2 fF w= saidin different magazines 
\ f ; and papers of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, but in none of 
them do I find any ac- 
count of his residence at 
Sherborne, which having 
lately visited I feel a desire 
to make known to you. 

When William the Con- 
queror had _ established 
himself on the throne of 
England, he bestowed the 
manor and park of Sher- 
borne, together with the 
Earldom of Dorset, on his 
faithful follower, Osmund, 
a Norman knight, and a 
brave warrior; “but Os- 
mund in the declining of 
his age, calling to mind 
the great effusion of blood which from his infancy he had shed, resolved 
to leave all worldly delights and betake himself to a religious life, the 
better to contemplate his former sins, and obtain pardon for them. And 
with much importunity having gotten leave of the king (who was un- 
willing to want the assistance of so grave and worthy a counsellor) to 
resign his temporal honours; and having obtained the bishopric of Sarum, 
he gave Sherborne with other lands, to the bishopric, to which gift he 
annexed this curse: that whosoever should take those lands from the 
bishopric, or diminish them in great or in small, should be accursed, not 
only in this world, but also in the world to come, unless in his lifetime he 
made restitution thereof ; and so he died Bishop of Sarum.”* 

To him succeeded Roger Niger, known as Roger the Rich, A.D, 1102. 





* MS. of Bishop More, quoted by Hutchins, 
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He was the powerful minister and favourite of Henry I., and held also 
the earldom of Salisbury. His life and his purse were devoted to 
architecture, partly ecclesiastical, but chiefly warlike, for while he repaired 
and richly adorned Osmund’s cathedral, he not only fortified the city of 
Sarum, of the castle of which he was the custos as earl, but built for 
himself three great castles at Sherborne, Devizes, and Malmesbury. They 
were places of immense strength. 

In 1133 King Stephen seized these three castles, together with the 
bishop’s plate, jewels, and cash (the latter amounting to 40,000 marks), 
and threw the prelate himself into prison. Sherborne was recaptured by 
the Empress Maud, and for the next two hundred years was retained by 
the Crown on various pretexts, but was at length recovered for the 
bishopric, together with the chace and manor of Bere wood, by Bishop 
Robert Wyvil in 1355. Bishop Wyvil’s brass in Salisbury Cathedral, 
records this fact, and describes him “ut pugil intrepidus ;” a compliment 
to a bishop more appreciable in that day than at present. The brass 
itself is most curious. The castle is depicted with all its towers. The 
keep has four turrets: two ornamented with a mitre, two with an earl’s 
coronet (Roger being both bishop and earl), at the window over the gate 
stands the bishop in his robes, with crozier and mitre. His hands are 
lifted as in the act of returning thanks to God, and re-consecrating the 
castle for the benefit of the bishopric. The long defilement it has under- 
gone is expressed by the weeds and brambles in the foreground, where 
the rabbits are feeding and burrowing. In the gate stands the figure of 
an armed retainer, with the porteullis at his back, in the attitude of 
defence, as being ready to maintain his lord’s right by arms. His left 
hand holds a shield, which is stspended from his shoulders by a strap, 
and in his right hand he wields a battle-axe. 

The castle and manor now remained with the see until the fourth year 
of Edward VI., when the bishop, John Capon, made them over to the 
Lord Protector Somerset, who enjoyed them but a short time. On his 
attainder, the Crown again demised them to Sir John Paulett, Knight, for 
ninety-nine years. But the bishop having filed a bill in Chancery, 
declaring that he was intimidated into this surrender of his rights, his 
life being threatened, the Lord Chancellor decreed in his favour, and the 
castle once more reverted to the see. 

The bishopric suffered most in this matter from the hands of Elizabeth, 
of whom Hutchins says with severity, that she “followed the example of 
her father, being actuated with the same spirit of avarice, sacrilege, and 
rapacity of church lands..... She rewarded her favourites with the 
spoils of the church, and permitted, and connived at the depredations of 
her ministers. Every artifice was employed, and sometimes violent means 
were used.” Twice she kept the bishopric vacant for several years, till 
she could find some abject occupant for it, who would consent to 
surrender Sherborne castle and manor to the Crown. Toby Matthew, 
(afterwards Bishop of Winchester) declined her terms, and she refused to 
make him bishop; and twice was Archbishop Whitgift obliged to interfere 
by a spirited remonstrance against her conduct. At length she made one 
Coldwell bishop, of whom it is said that he was surprised into consenting 
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to her terms, and never held up his head afterwards, He died very soon 
after, and she then (after two years’ delay) made Henry Cotton bishop, 
the condition of his appointment being the alienation of Sherborne, which 
she then bestowed on Sir Walter Raleigh in 1592. We find in the 
“‘ Biographia Britannica” that when Sir Walter Raleigh had used to ride 
past on no small employment between Plymouth and the Court, Sherborne 
Castle being right in the way, he cast. such an eye upon it as Ahab did 
upon Naboth’s vineyard ; and once above the rest, being talking of it—of 
the commodiousness of the place, of the strength of the seat, and how 
easily it might be got from the bishopric—suddenly, over and over came 
his horse, and his face, which was then thought a very good face, 
ploughed up the earth where he fell. “‘ This fall was ominous, I make no 
question,” says he, “but his brother Adrian Gilbert, would have him 
interpret that not as a courtier but as a conqueror, it presaged the quiet 
possession thereof, and this through the queen’s favour came to pass.” 

From Hutchins we learn that Raleigh “ built a noble house in the park 
adjoining the castle, and beautified the grounds with orchards, gardens, 
groves of much variety and great delight, so that both in regard to the 
pleasantness of the situation, the goodness of the soil, and other delicacies, 
it stood unparalleled by any in those parts.” 

This house was called the Lodge (since the destruction of the old castle 
it has assumed the name of castle) and was built by Raleigh in 1594. . It 
consisted then of the present centre and four adjoining turrets, and 
Raleigh’s arms are still on the ceiling of the great saloon, or green 
drawing-room, viz., a bend, lozenges on a shield. They had been also 
placed over the mantelpiece, but were removed by the first.Earl of Bristol, 
when Raleigh’s saloon was repanelled with oak. 

Here, as much as his numerous undertakings permitted, Raleigh resided 
with his beautiful wife Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, 
an able statesman and ambassador. She had been one of the queen’s 
maids of honour, and such was the offence given to her majesty by their 
attachment and (as she imagined it) immorality, that although Raleigh 
made ample amends for his attentions, it was not until after some months 
of their imprisonment that she granted them her forgiveness. 

From Sherborne Raleigh started for Guiana, and took possession of 
that country in the queen’s name. On his return he greatly improved 
the estate, but he did not enjoy it long, for his sun of prosperity set with 
the queen’s life, and he lost his interest at court, and was stripped of all 
his preferments. On his first condemnation the estate was confiscated. 
James I. resisted all Lady Raleigh’s entreaties, declaring that he “maun 
hae the land for Carr.” A flaw was detected in the conveyance to Raleigh, 
and the judges of the Exchequer declared it invalid, in consequence of 
this alleged informality. 

Carr,” however, did not obtain Sherborne at that time, for Prince Henry, 
pitying the Raleigh family, obtained it for himself from the king, intending 





> In December, 1608, James I., granted to his favourite, Carr, all Raleigh’s 
estates, at Sherborne, also at Pinford, Rimesley, and Barton, purchased by Sir 
Walter’s own money. 
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to restore it to Lady Raleigh ; but died before he could effect it. Raleigh’s 
only son, Carew, applied to King James, and at a later period to. King 
Charles, for redress on the loss of the property, but to no purpose. He 
was told that his face was “no canny,” and that he appeared like his 
father’s ghost by the former; and by the latter,‘ that the bill for his 
restoration (from his father’s attainder, all this time suspended,) should 
not be passed unless he would undertake to leave Lord Bristol in undis- 
turbed possession. 

To this injustice Carew Raleigh was forced to succumb, and at his 
mother’s death her pension of 400/. per annum, was made over to him “in 
show of some recompense.” 

When the act for his restoration was passed, a settlement was made of 
Sherborne on the Bristol family, in which family it continued, when on 
the decease of the last Earl of Bristol, May 11, 1856, without heirs, the 
estates passed to their present possessor, the eldest son of his sister, the 
Lady Charlotte Digby, wife of the late William Wingfield Baker, Esq., 
Master in Chancery. 

In the days of the “Good” Lord Digby, Pope was an occasional 
visitor at the Lodge, and his description of it in a letter published in his 
works gives a very good idea of it. 

“ The house is in the form of an H, The body of it, which was built 
by Sir Walter Raleigh, consists of four stories, with four six-angled towers 
at the ends. These have been since joined to four wings, with regular 
stone balustrade at the top, and four towers more that finish the building. 
The windows and gates are of a yellow stone throughout, and one of the 
flat sides towards the garden has the wings of a newer architecture with 
beautiful Italian window frames, done by the first earl of Bristol, which, 
if they were joined in the middle by a portico covering the whole building, 
would be a noble front.... The finest room is a saloon fifty feet long, 
and a parlour hung with a very excellent tapestry of Romans, which was 
a present from the king of Spain to the Earl of Bristol in his embassy 
there.” William III. was received here on his way to London in 
November, 1688, after landing at Torbay. It is said that his proclamation 
emanated from a printing press set up in the drawing-room, where a 
broken hearthstone still bears testimony to the fact. Not far from the 
old castle, between that and the Lodge, in an angle of the grove planted 
by Raleigh, is a stone seat [engraved at the head of this letter], said to be 
the scene of the remarkable mistake of Raleigh’s servant, who, being 
despatched to the house for a flagon of beer, and seeing on his return 
that smoke issued from his master’s mouth, laudably anxious to preserve 
his life, threw the whole contents of the jug in his face. 

We must now return to the history of the old castle, which even in its 
ruins carries with it a profound interest. 

It was the scene of more than one severe struggle during the Civil 
Wars. As early as 1642 it was held by the Marquis of Hertford for the 





© Charles I. gave Sherborne to Sir John Digby, who afterwards became Earl 
of Bristol. The earldom of Bristol became extinct in 1698, and Sherborne became 
the property of a kinsman, William, fifth Lord Digby. 
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king, with a strong garrison, against the Earl of Bedford, and a much 
larger force on the side of the Parliament. The earl quartered his forces 
in a field three-quarters of a mile north of the castle, still called “Bedford’s 
Camp,” and during five days vainly endeavoured to force it. His sister, 
Lady Anne, who was married to the first Earl of Bristol’s eldest son, 
Lord George Digby, was then staying at the Lodge. The Earl of Bedford 
sent her a message desiring her to quit it, as he had orders from the 
Parliament to demolish both castle and lodge. Instead of sending any 
reply, the high-spirited lady immediately rode off to the enemy’s camp— 
made straight for her brother’s tent, and there told him “that if he 
persisted in his intention, he would find his sister’s bones buried in the 
ruins.” The Weymouth people had sent the earl three pieces of ordnance 
which had been mounted against the castle. On the other side, the high 
sheriff of Dorset, Mr. Rogers, had “raised the county” in the royal 
cause, and would have furnished Lord Hertford with reinforcements (for 
Sherborne was a loyal town), but the enemy cut them off in a skirmish on 
Bate Hill, and the high sheriff and others were made prisoners. At one 
time the garrison were so hard pressed, that the marquis offered to 
surrender the castle on certain conditions, but should these be refused, 
“ he vowed to make his grave within its walls, and to place Earl Bedford’s 
sister on the battlements, who should sefve as a flag of defiance to him 
and all his followers.” On the fifth day the earl raised the siege, not 
however till he had burned several houses and destroyed much property. 
The battery platform may still be seen within the park, on the high land 
towards Crackmore. 

Some horses’ heads, troopers’ trappings, and human bones were lately 
turned up in the Abbey churchyard, about four feet below the surface, not 
far from the east end of the church, evidently the remains of some who 
had fallen in the Parliamentary ranks, and been hastily interred. 

It was not till 1645 that the castle fell. At that time the governor or 
constable of it was Lewis Dives, a colonel in the army, and a gallant 
soldier. This time the assault was carried on by Fairfax in person, after 
he and Cromwell had reconnoitred the fortress together. The siege lasted 
sixteen days, and the garrison were staunch to the last in declining the 
enemy’s terms. Miners had been procured from Mendip, who excavated 
the foundations without much difficulty, prior to attempting to blow up 
the castle; but just when all was’ ready, and Fairfax was preparing to 
storm, Sir Lewis Dives, yielding to necessity, “ sent over a drum to ask for 
quarter, but before he could return a great part of Fairfax’s foot were 
entered, and the besieged threw down their arms.”* This was on August 
15, 1645. 

The little garrison, on the prisoners being marched out, was found to 
consist of Colonel Sir L. Dives, governor, and Lady Dives, Sir John 
Strangways, Colonel Giles Strangways, a son of Lord Paulett, Sir John 
Wottons, Sir —— Cotton, Knight, Colonel Thornhill, Colonel Fussell, an 
attorney, (once sub-governor of Weymouth for the king,) three members 
of the House of Commons, several commissioners of array, nine captains 
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eleven lieutenants, three cornets, five colours, fifty-five gentlemen of Wilts 
and Dorset, ten clergymen, six hundred.common soldiers, one thousand 
four hundred arms, thirty horses, eighteen pieces of ordnance, a mortar 
piece and a murderer, sixty barrels of powder, much plunder, provision, 
and rich household stuff. The loss of the besieged was trifling, but 
Fairfax lost two hundred officers and men. The prisoners were sent to 
London, and the governor and Sir John Strangways to the Tower for 
high treason. On August 21st, Parliament ordered that the castle should 
be demolished. It had been greatly shattered in the siege, and the work 
of destruction was completed without much difficulty by the October 
following. 

Hutchins says :—“ The gatehouse is the only one of the four great 
towers at the angles of the walls within the ditch now remaining ; but the 
situation of the other three may still be traced. Some fragments of the 
walls of the castle upon the inner bank of the ditch are still standing 
between the towers, and at the south-west and north-west angles. This 
wall is fifteen or sixteen feet high, and six or seven thick. Very little 
remains of the lodgings, which appear to have occupied the centre and 
northern side of the great court, and to have been built round a smaller 
court, from which there were passages and stairs leading to the principal 
apartments ; but the whole has been so completely dismantled that it is 
impossible to trace the exact form of the building.” The Parliamentarian 
troops are, however, not solely responsible for this demolition; for, 
according to Hutchins (confirmed by Pope, in his letter to Miss Blunt), 
much of the ashlar has been stripped off to build Catteton Church—the 
stables of the Lodge (or as it is now called, the Castle)—and the garden 
wall, “‘so that the walls have now a ragged appearance.” Yet, in spite of 
the ravages it has undergone, it is still a most interesting spot. 





C. R. B. 
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